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The American Utopia of the Sixteenth Century 


By Strvio ZavaLa 


HE SUBJECT to be discussed here draws attention to the Europe 
Tos the Renaissance. Instead of dwelling upon the enthusiasm 
felt by the Renaissance man for the literary and artistic values of 
the ancient world, we shall stress the attitudes which he adopted 
when he incorporated them into his own life. For it is obvious that 
it was not possible out of so distant and diverse an environment to 
achieve a complete restoration of the classical world. Thus a return 
to antiquity was translated into an expression of the intimate needs 
of the new man. 

We may recall that in Florence during the second half of the 
fifteenth century, Plato’s philosophy was recognized as the finest 
flower of ancient thought. Marsilio Ficino, who was entrusted with 
the education of Lorenzo de Medici, said that without Plato it was 
not easy to be either a good Christian or a good citizen. 

The names of the Italians Pico della Mirandola and Lorenzo 
Valla may be matched, each with his own idiosyncrasies, by hu- 
manists in other countries—William Budé, Erasmus, Peter Giles, 
John Colet, Thomas More, and their like. Some of them were not 
forgetful that in the republic of Plato the common welfare pre- 
vailed over the claims of the individual. This legacy from classical 
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thought became associated with an ardent desire to restore the sim- 
ple and generous Christianity of the first centuries after Christ. 

Spain’s contribution to the Renaissance was not negligible. Me- 
néndez y Pelayo notes that in addition to the marked Platonism of 
the Spanish mystics, Platonic trends were shown by the theologians 
and the Scholastic philosophers, even granting that in the schools 
Aristotle’s authority, and method, always predominated. 

In the thought of Luis Vives, Alonso and Juan de Valdés we have 
unmistakable Spanish counterparts to the yearnings of European 
humanism. 

We must also consider the influence that Erasmus exercised upon 
the religious and lay intellectuals of Spain in the sixteenth century, 
as well as of America, mainly in Santo Domingo and in the orbit of 
the bishop of Mexico, Fray Juan de Zumarraga. 

Américo Castro in studying the culture of Cervantes has cited 
“that mystical fervor of the Humanists who dreamed of a world 
sufficient unto itself, free from the ugly coating with which time, 
error, and the passions had covered it; as pure and as gleaming as 
when it first emerged from the stamp of God and Nature.”* This 
zeal turned, on the one hand, toward a chimerical past, the Golden 
or Saturnine Age—a theme which the Renaissance inherited from 
the ancient world; on the other hand, it led to an idealization of the 
present. Therefore, children and their games; the people, their 
songs and sayings; the aborigines unspoiled by civilization; and 
rural life in contrast to that of the court, were all extolled. 

The political fruits of this atmosphere were the Renaissance 
Utopias. Thomas More opened his with this daring foreword: “How 
would it be if I were to propose a government on the style of that 
which Plato defines in his book De Republica, or like that which is 
practiced in Utopia, so different from the manner of our govern- 
ment which is based upon the rights of property?” 

Campanella proposed nothing less in drawing up the plan for his 
ideal City of the Sun where all goods were to be held in common. 

Let us not forget that the discovery of America coincided with 
that intense agitation in European thought. As a vast continent full 
of unknown natural resources, peopled by men whose civilization 


1A. Castro, El] Pensamiento de Cervantes (Madrid, 1925), pp. 177-78. 
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was strange to the Occidental, it was bound to stir the imagination 
of the Utopians. An accident of geography offered them a material 
opportunity to try to fulfill their longings, not entirely satisfied 
either with the chimerical past of the Golden Age or the opportun- 
ity to adapt the conventions of humanism to the spent and sophisti- 
cated atmosphere of Europe. 

That humanistic vision of America still remains a vast subject 
for exploration. 

More read the descriptions of Amerigo Vespucci, and in his Uto- 
pia he marveled at the amazing discoveries. 

One night in the autumn of 1532, as the Spanish humanist Juan 
Maldonado was standing high on a tower in the walls of Burgos, he 
abandoned himself to his dreams and evoked a newly Christianized 
America. The noble savages, he dreamed, had acquired within ten 
years the purest of orthodox faith. They were marvelously predis- 
posed to it by their paradisiacal existence—blessed by Nature, free 
from the taint of fraud and hypocrisy. He was not dismayed that 
in their ceremonies the Indians failed to comply to the letter with 
all the demands of Christian ritual; the Spaniards would teach them 
all that they needed to know. Meanwhile, he prayed that they 
might keep intact their simplicity and their purity of heart. 

In Mexico, Vasco de Quiroga revealed the same spiritual attitude 
when in 1535 he wrote simply and aptly: “for not in vain, but with 
much cause and reason is this called the New World, not because 
it is newly found, but because it is in its people and in almost every- 
thing as was the first and golden age . . .”? This assiduous student 
of More was to advocate the adoption of the Utopian rule in regu- 
lating the life of the Indians, placing himself in a rarefied political 
atmosphere where the world of ideas became confused with reality. 

It is unfortunate that in tracing the spiritual biography of Vasco 
de Quiroga we are left in darkness about the course of his educa- 
tion. Both his older and his modern biographers have failed to tell 
us at what university he studied, who his teachers were, how he 
developed his taste in reading. According to a recently published 
document, he held a degree in canonical law, but not in theology. 


2Coleccidén de Documentos Inéditos del Archivo de Indias (hereafter referred to 
as D.I.I.) (Madrid, 1864-89), X, 363. 
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Where did he first feel the stirrings of humanism? Was it in Spain, 
perhaps through the influence of men from Alcala de Henares who 
were highly esteemed at the court of Charles V, or in Mexico, while 
he enjoyed the favor of Bishop Zumarraga, whose writings have 
completely established his own acquaintance with Erasmus? Who 
protected Quiroga in Spain and set his feet upon the path to obtain- 
ing the high temporal and ecclesiastical offices which he later held? 

Let us leave these questions unanswered and turn to the man at 
the moment when his spiritual characteristics may be studied, and 
let us follow him to the final flash of his humanistic zeal. 

It is known that Quiroga went to New Spain (Mexico) in 1531 
as one of the jurists chosen to open the Second Audiencia—pri- 
marily the highest judicial body in the colonies, though it had other 
functions as well. To this court were also attached as counsels Sal- 
meron, Maldonado, and Ceynos, and later the learned Don Sebas- 
tian Ramirez de Fuenleal. Some ill-informed writers believed that 
Quiroga was a missionary. This term refers, in fact, to the brothers 
of the evangelical orders, but it would not be entirely applicable to 
a man who acted as a judge of the Audiencia and who was later 
promoted to the bishopric of Michoacan, that is, to an office pertain- 
ing to the secular and not to the regular clergy in an order. This 
does not mean that Quiroga was devoid of a temperament both 
religious and charitable, or that his activities were wanting in their 
apostolic aspects. But such facts do not allow us to confuse con- 
cepts and categories. Motolinia, Gante, Betanzos, and many others 
form a well-defined group of missionaries that no one in the six- 
teenth century would have confused with Quiroga, who was a 
counsel and a bishop. 

When the judges reached Mexico, they found an arduous task 
awaiting them. The country was not yet free from the immediate 
effects of the Conquest, which had taken place a decade earlier. 
The adjustments between the Spanish and the aboriginal elements 
still contained many difficulties which had to be smoothed out in 
accordance with the ideals of Christianity and of a high-minded 
policy. The condition of the slaves, the organization of the encom- 
iendas (groups of Indians apportioned by the Crown to various 
individuals) and of the corregimientos or regional royal districts, 
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the use to be made of the tamemes, or carrier Indians, the regulation 
of tributes, the status of the native chieftains, the establishment of 
villages and cities, government, justice, the Church, and fiscal affairs, 
were all matters which called for strength, prudence, and shrewd- 
ness on the part of the men in government. A new and complex 
society, in which the warp and woof that later would constitute the 
very essence of the historic entity of Mexico were beginning to be 
woven, must be incorporated into the Spanish monarchy—a spirit- 
ual and temporal fabric of Occidental culture. 

It is not our task here to probe into all the minutiae of the prob- 
lem. For our purpose it is sufficient to distinguish the incipient na- 
ture of that society, which could not be governed in accordance 
with traditional models. The humanistic aspirations of Quiroga 
would soon find occasion to be made manifest. 

On the 14th of August he wrote to the Council of the Indies that 
the life of the natives should be regulated by placing them in vil- 
lages “where by working and tilling the soil, they may maintain 
themselves with their labor and may be ruled by all the good rules 
of policy and by holy and good and Catholic ordinances; where 
there may be constructed a friar’s house, small and not costly, for 
two or three or four brothers, who may not leave their task until 
such time as the natives may have acquired the habits of virtue and 
this has become a part of their nature.” He wanted to establish a 
village in each district. He talked hopefully of the simplicity and 
humility of the aborigines: men barefoot, bareheaded, and long- 
haired “‘as the Apostles went about.” Once the villages were esta- 
blished, he offered, with the help of God, “to place and plant 
righteously the kind of Christians as in the primitive Church, for 
God is as powerful now as He was then to do and to fulfill all that 
which may serve Him and which may conform to His will.”® 

Not long after having written the above letter, Quiroga ex- 
pounded more extensively his humanistic program based upon 
More’s Utopia, which, in his judgment, should serve as the Magna 
Charta of European civilization in the New World. 

The Crown ordered the Second Audiencia to send a detailed de- 
scription of the provinces and villages of New Spain. Such a geo- 


8D. 1.1, XII, 420. 
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graphical and statistical study would serve the central government 
as a basis for the general division of the encomiendas among the 
Spaniards in perpetuity. This prize had been offered before this 
time, but the Emperor, wary of the strength that would thus be 
given the Conquistadors by such perpetual manorial grants, main- 
tained them as temporary. Hence the constant and urgent petitions 
of the Conquistadors and the Spanish settlers which were frequently 
supported by the religious and juridical groups. The description 
was to be accompanied by the opinion of each judge regarding the 
organization which he believed suitable to the new kingdom. 

On the 5th of July, 1532, the members of the Audiencia in- 
formed the Empress that they were sending the description and 
account of the land and the personnel of the Conquistadors and 
the settlers. New Spain was to be divided into four provinces. They 
had discussed with the prelates and the clergy the system which the 
Emperor should set up in order that the land might be settled and 
maintained. The collective and individual opinions of the judges 
and the clergy were sent with the rest of the papers.* A letter from 
the Audiencia, dated September 17 of the same year,’ states that the 
vessel in which the descriptions were sent sailed from San Juan de 
Ulua at the end of July, but returned to port at the beginning of 
September because it was taking in water. On the next sailing, the 
description would be sent in duplicate as His Majesty wished. 
President Ramirez de Fuenleal finally wrote, on the third of No- 
vember,’ that the counsels Matienzo and Delgadillo were sailing 
for Spain, carrying the documents with them. 

The Queen replied to the Audiencia from Barcelona, April 20, 
1533: “A wooden case in which you sent the depositions which 
you took from Nujio de Guzman and Counsels Matienzo and Del- 
gadillo and other private persons was received in council, and the 
description of that land as well, and also the several opinions, yours 
and those of certain religious persons and of other people of that 
land dealing with the said description, excepting only that of 
Counsel Salmeron who came here, and because my lord the Em- 

4Epistolario de Nueva Espafia (México, 1939), Il, 180-82. 

5] bid., 197-201. 

eDI1., XII, 250. 
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peror will be in these kingdoms during all the month of April at 
the latest, when this welcome to me comes, His Majesty will be 
given a long and particular account, and he will order to be pro- 
vided whatever may be proper.” 

Consequently, the individual opinion of Vasco de Quiroga must 
have reached Spain in the wooden case received in Council. The 
opinions of Ramirez de Fuenleal and of Ceynos have been found 
and published, but so far as I know the whereabouts of Quiroga’s 
manuscript is still unknown. 

To a certain extent the omission is not irreparable thanks to the 
data which Don Vasco set forth in a legal brief of 1535. He explains 
that the particular opinion concerning the description was drawn 
up as a “pattern” from the very good republic proposed by Thomas 
More—“an illustrious and ingenious man, more than human.” Qui- 
roga stressed in his manuscript that, the Indians being scattered 
singly through the countryside, they were suffering privations and 
were lacking the necessities of life; and he proposed to bring them 
together in order by cities: “for one alone may be but ill secure and 
the man who has neither a craft nor a trade may be very bad for 
himself, if not for others.”® 

He invited the Royal Council to lay down laws and ordinances 
suited to the quality, manner, and condition of the land and its peo- 
ple, who were simple and docile. To this end, he suggested the laws 
which his reading of More’s Utopia had inspired. He believed that 
the Spanish government possessed the means to impose the said 
beneficial reforms, and he pointed out the object which might be 
attained by organizing the cities: “that the natives may have enough 
for themselves and for those whom they must support; that they 
may be sufficiently well kept and that they may be properly con- 
verted, as they should be”; that is, he was aiming for economic 
well-being, a rational political system, and Christian faith. The re- 
public he contemplated was to be the product of the art of mixed 


"Vasco de Puga, Cedulario (México, 1563), fol. 83v (2d ed., México, 1878-79, 
I, 291-92). 


8D.1.1., X, 376. And Don Vasco de Quiroga (México, Editorial Polis, 1940), 
P- 303. 
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policy, because by that both the temporal and the spiritual aspects 
of man would be satisfied; once political order and humane relations 
were established, the roots of all discord, luxury, covetousness, and 
sloth would be cut out; and peace, justice, and equity would reign. 
Quiroga, like other inspired politicians of the Renaissance, not only 
gave due weight to the problems of property and labor, but he also 
made the enjoyment of spiritual values rest upon a satisfactory 
solution of them. From the birth of the modern world, he foresaw 
clearly that an egoistical and needy society could not know the 
sweets of peace and of justice. 

In the Indian Utopia, the ministries would be perfect. A city of 
six thousand families—each family composed of from ten to six- 
teen couples—would be ruled, regulated, and governed as though 
it were a single family. The father and mother would control the 
families. Each magistrate would take care of thirty families. Each 
governor would preside over four magistrates. In addition, there 
would be two ordinary mayors and a tacatecle.° The magistrates 
would be chosen according to a method copied from the Utopia. 
At the head of the whole organization would be a mayor-in-chief, 
or a Spanish corregidor, appointed by the Audiencia which would 
be the supreme temporal tribunal. 

The religious orders, in these cities, would instruct as many of 
the people as possible. 

Quiroga complained that this opinion may have been disre- 
garded, or at least forgotten, by those who must have examined it 
in Spain. 

After writing his opinion of 1532, Vasco de Quiroga did not 
give up the ideas which he had conceived regarding the life of the 
Indians. On the contrary, he resumed his humanistic readings and 
sent the Court, on the 4th of July, 1535, his full legal opinion.”° 
This was prompted by the issuance in Toledo of a royal decree, on 
February 20, 1534, which favored the enslavement of the Indians. 
Quiroga opposed the arguments of the pro-slavery group with all 
the weight of his juridical knowledge. At the same time he insisted 


®This refers to an office in the indigenous, pre-Hispanic administration. 


10MS in Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, No. 7369. D.I.I., X, 333-513. Don Vasco 
de Quiroga, pp. 291-406. 
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upon the suitability of adopting his forgotten Utopian opinion and 
reenforced it brilliantly with new arguments. 

Between his first reading of the Utopia and the opinion of 1535, 
Don Vasco tells us that he came upon Lucian’s account of the 
Saturnalia, that is, of the transcendental humanistic theme of the 
Golden Age: “so often mentioned and praised by all in these our 
times.” He explained that never before had he seen or heard those 
original words of Lucian, and the circumstances in which he en- 
countered them, taken in conjunction with More’s republic, moved 
him to think that Providence had brought them to his attention 
“perchance to seal and cap and to make finally understood this in 
my opinion so ill-understood thing of the lands and the people, the 
property and the quality of this New World.” 

Lucian had been translated by Erasmus and More, so that there 
is no doubt but that Quiroga knew the version rendered by the 
English humanist, for he cites it literally. His reading convinced 
him that the simple people of New Spain would be found capable 
of dwelling in the state of innocence of that Golden Age, and in 
accord with the virtues of a “renascent Church.” For the Indians 
were good, obedient, humble, fond of festivities and drinking, idle 
and naked, like the people of the time of the Kingdoms of Guam. 
With their very great freedom of life and of soul, they despised the 
superfluous. In short, such a people—so gentle, so new, so unspoiled 
and so like soft wax—were ready for whatever one might care to 
make of them. Europe, on the other hand—a civilization of iron— 
had lost much of its simplicity. It was inaccessible to what the new- 
ly discovered Humanism could accomplish on this earth, for covet- 
ousness, ambition, pride, pomp, vainglory, drudgery, and sorrow 
abounded there. 

The task of civilization in the New World should therefore con- 
sist, not in transplanting the old culture among the newly dis- 
covered peoples, but in elevating them, in all their natural simpli- 
city, to the ideal standards of humanism and of primitive Christian- 
ity. The instrument of that uplifting would be More’s Utopia, for 
its laws were the most suitable for regulating this enthusiastic task 
of bettering mankind. 

Quiroga’s project is distinguished by the will to apply the noblest 
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political idea of the Renaissance. He had observed at close hand the 
life of the Indians, and he exalted the civilizing mission of Occiden- 
tal man to heights of moral purity which have few equals in the 
history of colonizing thought. 

The Royal Council did not welcome the idea on this occasion any 
more than it had accepted earlier the opinion of 1532. 

Quiroga, grown impatient, founded two hospital-villages which 
he called Santa Fe, putting his own resources behind them and 
availing himself of the help of the Indians. One village was near 
Mexico City and the other beyond Michoacan, where he made a 
beginning of his experiment with a new social life. He dispensed 
with the continental plan he had drafted in the manuscript which 
he sent to Spain, but he did finally transplant the program to Mexi- 
can soil. 

On the 30th of June, 1533, the enterprise had been discussed in 
the municipal council of Mexico, and it was said that Counsel 
Quiroga began the work “under the pretext and claim of under- 
taking what could be pointed out as a pater familias enterprise.” 

The rules set forth in the opinion of 1532, drawn from More’s 
Utopia, were somewhat modified, for as yet there was no question 
of cities of thousands of inhabitants, but of small villages. Don 
Vasco converted the regulations into ordinances for the hospital- 
villages of Santa Fe.” 

In his last will, he took pains to explain that he founded the two 
villages: “being a judge for His Majesty . . . in the Royal Chancery, 
who resides in the City of Mexico, and many years before he be- 
came a member or received any income from the Church . . .””° 
That is, he initiated his work before he gained the increased income 
which came to him as bishop of Michoacan. His election to this 
higher office took place in the year 1537. He was then able to 
establish new hospitals in the diocese and to begin the teaching of 
crafts to the Indians. 

The date when Quiroga established and put into effect the or- 
dinances for the hospital-villages of Santa Fe is unknown. The text 


11Actas de Cabildo de México (México, 1862-89), III, 41. 


12Reglas y Ordenanzas para el gobierno de los hospitales de Santa Fe de México 
y Michoacan (México, Talleres Graficos de la Nacién, 1940), XVIII, 38 pp. 


18N, Leén, D. Vasco de Quiroga (México, 1903), pp. 75-103. 
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discovered and published by Juan José Moreno, in the eighteenth 
century, is incomplete at the beginning and at the end. It can only 
be stated that the ordinances antedated the authorized testament of 
1565. 

I established the parallel between More’s Utopia and the ordi- 
nances of Quiroga in a book published some time ago,“ and I have 
nothing to add to it. The result is that the ordinances, according to 
the words of Don Vasco, set forth on various occasions, faithfully 
transmitted the theory of More, but translated it from the atmos- 
phere of theoretical speculations to immediate application. Un- 
doubtedly the Chancellor of England would have been interested 
to know how the Indians of Mexico City and Michoacan were far- 
ing in their life based upon his Utopia. But on the sth of July, 1535, 
the day after Quiroga wrote his opinion, More was beheaded by the 
executioner of Henry VIII of England. 

In his villages of Santa Fe, Quiroga established the common own- 
ership of property; the integration of large families; the systematic 
alternation between the urban and the rural people; work for 
women; the six-hour working day; the liberal distribution of the 
fruits of the common labor according to the needs of the inhab- 
itants; the foregoing of luxury and of all offices which were not 
useful; and the election of the judiciary by families. 

He survived the founding of the hospital-villages by about thirty 
years, and he was able to observe the course of his experiment. In 
his testament of 1565, far from contemplating the demise or aban- 
donment of his applied idealism, he recommended carrying out the 
ordinances and “not yielding at any point.” 

So it was that Vasco de Quiroga, through his opinions and his 
establishments, gave to humanistic thought an unexpected American 
orientation, and ennobled for a time the relations between the Euro- 
peans and the aborigines, thanks to a doctrine overflowing with 
generosity.** 


14S, Zavala, La Utopia de Tomds Moro en la Nueva Espaita (México, 1937). 


15See also the following: Juan José Moreno, Fragmentos de la Vida y Virtudes 
del V. Ilmo. y Rmo. Sr. Dr. D. Vasco de Quiroga (México. En la Imprenta del 
Real y mas antiguo Colegio de San Ildefonso, 1766); Silvio Zavala, Ideario de Vasco 
de Quiroga (México, El Colegio de México, 1941); “Letras de Utopia. Carta a don 
Alfonso Reyes,” in Cuadernos Americanos, Vol. Il, No, 2 (México, March-April 
1942), pp. 146-52. 











Robert Ashley: Elizabethan Man of Letters 
By Virew B. Hetzer 


LTHOUGH Robert Ashley is on record as the translator of six 
A works from the Italian, French, and Spanish languages, his 
noteworthy aim in making certain foreign works known to Eliza- 
bethan readers has received scanty attention from students of the 
bypaths of Elizabethan literature. He has fared better, however, 
among historians of the law, who recognize him as the founder of 
the library of the Middle Temple, where he resided for the greater 
part of his rather long life, and where, in the Temple Church, he 
was buried. An original English work by him has hitherto escaped 
the attention of Elizabethan scholars. I refer to his treatise entitled 
Of Honour (MS Ellesmere 1117 in the Huntington Library), which 
represents, I believe, the first attempt by an Englishman to deal with 
the subject of honor comprehensively and systematically in a sepa- 
rate work, An examination of this treatise’ has led me to make some 
inquiry into its author’s life and thought. 

According to his own report,” Robert Ashley was born on Sacur- 
day, July 2, 1565, at nine o’clock in the evening,* at Damerham, 
some seven miles from Salisbury and Wilton, the second son of 


1The text of the treatise, with an introduction and a commentary, is soon to be 
published by the Huntington Library. 


2“Vita R. A. ab ipso conscripta,” Sloane MS 2131, fols, 16-20, in the British Mu- 
seum. A reference is made to these autobiographical notes by James Mew in his ar- 
ticle on Ashley in the Dictionary of National Biography, although he apparently 
made no close inspection of them. A brief abstract of portions of them was translated 
and printed by William Dunn Macray in his Register of the Members of St. Mary 
Magdalen College, Oxford, New Series, III (London, 1901), 91-101. They give, in 
some detail and at times with a certain degree of intimacy, an account of Ashley’s 
family, education, friends, illnesses, and dreams. The greater portion (fols. 16-19Vv) 
of the manuscript was evidently written between 1607 and 1610 (cf. the reference 
on fol. 18 to John Harding as “nunc eiusdem [i.e., Collegii Magdalenensis] Prae- 
sidem”), and the last entry is dated June 17, 1622, when the author was almost 
fifty-seven years of age. My use of these materials excludes most of the author’s 
accounts of his illnesses and accidents of one kind or another, his several brief in- 
carcerations, and his strange dreams. Except when otherwise indicated, the source 
of the biographical information in this article is this manuscript. 

8Ashley’s exact reference to the hour of his birth, his use of astrological signs 
and terms (see fols. r9v-20), and the curious accounts of his strange dreams sug- 
gest that he placed some credence in astrology and oneiromancy. 
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Anthony Ashley (or rather Astley), of an old Dorsetshire family, 
and Dorothy Lyte, of the Lytes of Lyte’s Carey, Somersetshire. 
His elder brother, Anthony, of whom he makes frequent mention, 
was born in 1551, became clerk of the council in 1587 or early in 
1588, and in 1622 was created a baronet; and his younger brother, 
Francis, who was born on November 24, 1569, was knighted in 
1618, was M.P. for Dorchester in 1614, 1621/22, and 1625, and died 
November 28, 1635.‘ 

Of Robert Ashley’s schooling he himself has left a rather full 
account.’ He learned his “literas et prima Grammatices elementa” 
from a local tutor (“a viro parum literato”); but soon one David 
Wood, a Balliol man and friend of Robert’s older brother, was em- 
ployed to teach him in the Ashley household for some months, and 
later in the neighboring villages of Newport and Wimborne Min- 
ster. About 1574, through the influence of Sir Christopher Hatton, 
Robert’s father was made custodian of Corfe Castle in the Isle of 
Purbeck, and while his family lived at the Castle, Robert attended 
a nearby school conducted by a master of good report. But before 
a year had elapsed, Robert’s father, becoming dissatisfied with his 
new position, returned with his family to Damerham and placed 
Robert, now in his tenth year, and his brother Francis, in the home 
of the celebrated Hadrian Saravia at Southampton. Saravia’s sixteen 
to twenty charges were permitted to speak only French—the lan- 
guage of the Saravia family—and any boy who was caught lapsing 
into the vernacular was required to wear the dunce-cap during 
mealtime in the refectory. Under Saravia’s able supervision Robert 
cultivated his Latin style by imitating Ovid, Tully, and Terence, 
and learned the elements of Greek. After Saravia had been called 
back to Belgium, Robert, in the beginning of his twelfth year, con- 
tinued his studies at Salisbury with Adam Hill, formerly fellow of 
Balliol College and afterwards prebendary and succentor of Salis- 
bury Cathedral. At Hill’s express command the youth was assigned 


4These details may be found in the Dictionary of National Biography and in 
Foster’s Alum. Oxon., except the dates of the assumption of the clerkship and the 
exact date of Francis’s birth, the first being inferred with certainty from the “Vita” 
and the second being explicitly stated in it. 


5“Vita,” fols. 16-18. 
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first parts in plays (“comediae recitandae ac alia solemnia specta- 
cula”) performed before the Earl of Pembroke. Later in the same 
year a plague in Salisbury necessitated his return to his Damerham 
home, where, with three of his relatives, he was tutored by one 
Francis Marbury, whose skill and thoroughness inspired in the bril- 
liant youth a longing for the opportunities offered by the university. 

Accordingly, late in January of 1580° he was admitted to Hart 
Hall, Oxford; but the cruel floggings administered to him by a 
sadistic tutor, whom he calls an Orbelius, led to his transfer from 
that butcher’s stall (“ab hac laniena”) to St. Alban’s Hall, of Mer- 
ton College. A few months later, a letter from his brother Anthony, 
who at the time was traveling on the Continent with William Hat- 
ton, advised him to pay his respects to Mr. John Barbon, of Mag- 
dalen College, bearing a letter of recommendation from Hatton.’ 
He was transferred to Magdalen at once, and Barbon became his 
tutor. After Barbon’s dismissal from the university, Ashley was 
placed under the care of John Harding (Hardynge) and was grant- 
ed his B.A. degree in 1582.° One year later he was named fellow of 
Magdalen, and the appointment was confirmed the following year.° 
On June 22, 1587,*° he was made master of arts and designated 
public professor of geometry, which amounted to certification that 
he was competent to teach the subject: 


Hac pretiosissimi temporis iactura effectum est vt Magister artium re- 
nunciatus in Grammatica satis versatus, Rhetorica, ac Dialectica medio- 
criter imbutus, Philosophia satis leviter tinctus, Musica, ac Mathematicis, 
Arithmetica, Geometria, Astronomia tantum a lumine salutatis Publicus 


®According to Foster, the date of his matriculation, however, was May 20, 1580. 


70r, possibly, Sir Christopher Hatton, for the text reads “Dns Hattonus.” On 
the other hand, Ashley may have neglected to cross out the title, as he had done 
earlier in referring to William Hatton. 


8Foster assigns his graduation to 1583, “sup. 10 Oct.,” but Ashley is specific, 
though not exact, about the date: “Post annum decimum septimum completum 
ineunte decimo octavo baccalaureatum peto, obtineo.” In his article in the Diction- 
ary of National Biography, James Mew erroneously states that Ashley left the 
university without a degree. 


®Ashley’s dating is indefinite, but the sense is clear: “Decimo nono completo ac 


vicesimo aetatis anno inchoante in Sodalitium Collegii Magdalenensis cooptatus 
sum et sequenti anno confirmatus.” 


10Foster, Alum. Oxon. 
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Geometriae professor eo anno designatus munus illud obierim satis 
"ageométratos. 


During the Christmas season of the same year, because of the 
hope and expectation he had aroused among the young men of the 
university, the newly-created master of arts was chosen to play the 
part of “Dominus ac Princeps”—apparently, Lord of Misrule—dur- 
ing the Christmas festivities. Ashley’s description of the ceremony 
at Oxford in 1587 is probably deserving of record here: 


Anno aetatis vicesimo tertio inchoato et mense Decembri cum feriae 
Natilitiae [sic] Redemptoris appropinquarent celebrandae et solemnis 
in Collegio mos inolevisset vt aliquis e primarijs Iuvenibus inter socios 
eligeretur quem ceteri vt Dominum praemijs ac laudibus venerarentur 
et efferent canis tanquam Principis auspicijs cetera turba in triumphis 
tripudijs et choraeis moderaretur: ob spem et expectationem quam de me 
concitaveram Ego Dominus ac Princeps luventis sum salutatus me in 
regno illo claustrali humeris evehunt in solio constituent Encomijs ac 
orationibus ornante condecorant; Ego tam flagrantium adolescentum in 
me propensionem grato animo recognoscere; modeste de meipse ac 
humiliter sentire, illorum de me Iudicium et existimationem magni 
facere, vt mos erat, brevi oratiuncula significare satago: Dein regno, 
triumpho. 


After the holiday festivities Ashley was summoned to London by 
his elder brother, now clerk of the council, to study the laws of the 
realm. He entered New Inn, an inn of chancery attached to the 
Middle Temple, where he prepared himself, as was then the cus- 
tom, for his admission to the Temple, which took place October 8, 
1588." His reputation as Lord of Misrule at the university had fol- 
lowed him,” so that as the Christmas holidays of 1588 approached, 
he was named to play the same part at the Temple. Immediately 
thereafter, because of a disagreement with his brother Anthony, 
he left the Temple, and turned his attention wholly to foreign 
languages, travel, and the comparative study of political prudence. 


With the help of his very good friend, Sir Henry Unton, and by 


11Middle Temple Records, ed. Charles Henry Hopwood, 4 vols, (London, 1904), 
I, 299. The entry refers to him as “Mr. Ayshley, late of New Inn, gent.” 


12Or, as he expresses it: “orta inter illos [Templarios] opinione aliqua de Ingenio 
eruditione et eloquio (quamvis omnia in me immatura) ex ijs quae ante in Academia 
actitaveram.” 
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the direction of Sir Francis Walsingham, he visited some parts of 
France, but later, when it was arranged for him to join the mis- 
sion of Sir Horatio Palavicino in Germany, the death of Walsing- 
ham, that great “peregrinantium patronus,” on April 6, 1590, put 
an end to his tour. In the late summer of the following year, how- 
ever, he made his own opportunity for again seeing foreign parts. 
His close friendship with Sir Thomas Baskerville induced him to 
join the armed forces sent across the Channel in August, 1591, to 
aid Henry IV against the Guises. At the siege of Gournay-en-Bray, 
when William Constable was struck down by a bullet in the thigh, 
Ashley, though standing at his side, escaped unharmed. Until the 
surrender of that city he scarcely ever left the side of Sir Thomas 
Baskerville. But an illness compelled him to return to London in 
the winter. Meantime, on November 20, his brother’s chief patron, 
Sir Christopher Hatton, had died. When Sir John Puckering was 
named to succeed him in 1592, Ashley became one of his aman- 
uenses; but the salary proved inadequate, and, after serving in that 
capacity for a year or so, at the urging of his older brother he re- 
signed his position and returned to the study of law at the Temple 
in December, 1593. On October 24, 1595, he was “called to the 
degree of the Utter Bar by Parliament” of the Temple.** 

On March 23, 1596, his friend and patron, Sir Henry Unton, 
died in France, and on April 30 Sir John Puckering, to whom he 
had looked for advancement (“in quo mihi spem collocaveram”), 
passed away. His good friends, Sir William Hatton and Sir Thomas 
Baskerville, died in the following year. Thus, in a period of seven 
years, Ashley had lost all the friends and patrons upon whose help 
he had come to rely: Walsingham, the two Hattons, Puckering, 
Unton, and Baskerville. What effect this succession of losses had 
on his career one can only surmise, but the fact is that, save that he 
was M.P. for Dorchester in 1597/98—an honor which, curiously 
enough, he fails to mention in his “Vita”—there is no evidence 
that in the more than forty years of life yet remaining to him he did 
anything noteworthy as a man of affairs. His autobiographical notes 
from 1596 to his last entry in 1622 are concerned almost wholly 
with his illnesses and his strange dreams. One thing he does record, 

18Middle Temple Records, I, 356. 
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however. In the year 1618, lured by his love of travel, and by a 
desire to see what Sir Robert Shirley, then Persian ambassador at 
the court of Spain, was doing, he traveled on the Continent from 
July to mid-October. He visited Paris and Orleans, and then the 
towns and cities lying on either side of the Loire River, and, passing 
through Poitiers, La Rochelle, Bordeaux, and Bayonne, he made his 
way into Spain, where he visited Madrid (“cum illa stupenda Es- 
curialis §. Laurentii structura”),* Segovia, Valladolid, and other 
sights worth seeing. The records of the Middle Temple show that 
he continued his residence there until his death, and he was buried 
in the Temple Church on October 4, 1641, according to Wood, 
“next to the barresters seat, near to the cross isle, at the foot of the 
stone, which hath now, or at least had lately, inscribed on it, Ob/i- 
vioni sacrunt.”** 

By the provision of his will, dated September 27, 1641, Ashley 
bequeathed all his books and furniture, together with three hundred 
pounds for their maintenance, to “this noble Society of the Middle 
Temple, in which I have spent so many yeares of my life, how un- 
worthy soever, yet a member thereof.” Portions of the will are of 
value in an appraisal of the man: 


Having had some opportunitie of a retired life in this Society for many 
yeares together, and of some short excursions to acquaint myselfe with 
our neighboring nations, I have addicted myselfe to the general studdy 
of the great booke of the world, wherein all the glorious workes of 
God are comprehended. For the attayning of some knowledge wherof, 
I have not spared any labour or expence in procuring the principall 
writers in their severall languages, espetially such as had opportunitie to 
be acquainted with the moste remote and unknowne partes. 


Since his books are “not now any longer serviceable” to him, he 
hopes that they “may happily be usefull to some good spirittes after 
me, and many of them not easily to be mett withall elsewhere.” He 
lays down certain regulations for the use of the books and asks that 
the yearly revenue from his bequest may be used to maintain “some 


14As late as 1627, in his “Advertisement” to his translation of Ali Abencufian’s 
Almansor, Ashley still recalls with pleasure his visit to the Escorial, “where I my 
selfe have seene a glorious golden Librarie of Arabian Bookes.” 


15Athenae Oxon., Ill, 21. 
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able student” to be chosen by the Bench as a “governour or keeper 
of the said library.” In this capacity William Cox, one of Ashley’s 
neighbors and executors, served until his death eleven years later.** 
By this act of generosity Robert Ashley became the founder of the 
Middle Temple library.*’ 

The “great booke of the world,” to the study of which Ashley 
had addicted himself, he read not only in books of foreign origin, 
but in travel as well; for he was not content, like his great contem- 
porary, Robert Burton, to travel “in map or card.” It is to be 
regretted that we do not know more about his trips than he has 
recorded. His first journey to the Continent in 1589-90, which was 
cut short by the death of Walsingham, his venture with the English 
army in France in the winter of 1591-92, and his three-month tour 
of France and Spain in 1618 are his only known “excursions” across 
the Channel. He could have traveled much, however, between 
1622, the date of the last entry in his “Vita,” and 1641, the year of 
his death, and his several references to his journeyings lead one to 
believe that a number of such ventures must have fallen among the 
latter years of his life. 

How he acquired and managed to indulge this lifelong fondness 
for studying the languages and cultures of foreign nations is a sub- 
ject of some interest. In his “Vita” he repeatedly refers with pride 
to his position of leadership among his youthful companions in his 
studies and other activities. But even in those industrious years, he 
tells us, he snatched time from play, sleep, meals, and even his 
serious studies and occupations, to read of the great deeds of such 
heroes as Bevis of Hampton, Guy of Warwick, Valentine and Or- 
son, and King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table. Some 
years later, after he had made some acquaintance with the vulgar 
foreign tongues, he read Boccaccio’s Decameron and Margaret of 
Navarre’s Heptameron, which, he confesses, was like casting out 
one devil to admit a worse one, or dismissing puerile amusements in 
order that he might receive these corrupters of youth.** One can de- 


16Middle Temple Records, Il, 917-19, et passim. 


17For a discussion of his claims to this distinction, see J. Bruce Williamson, The 
History of the Temple (London, 1924), pp. 382 ff. 


18“Vita,” fol. 18. He refers to Margaret’s work as “Octomeronem.” 
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tect in his confession the roving practices of the voracious reader. In 
the “Advertisement” prefixed to his Almansor (1627) he relates 
how he continued through his maturer years to cherish such leisure 
hours as he could devote to browsing among foreign authors: 


Having during my younger yeares had some trayning in the Arts, 
and Learned Languages in the famous Universitie of Oxford: and by 
advice of experienced friends having after seriously sought to attaine 
the knowledge of the Lawes under which we live, in the place where 
they are professed: and having beene long since ingaged and denom- 
inated among the Professors thereof: yet finding the practise to have 
ebbes and tydes; (as have for the most part all other humane employ- 
ments) I have stolne and snatched at vacant times some opportunities; 
what by Travaile, Bookes, and Conference; to get some knowledge of 
forreigne Countries, and vulgar Languages: especially those of our 
Neighbours (I meane the French and Dutch, the Spanish and Italian) 
that by the perusing of their Writings, I might also bee made partaker 
of the Wisdome of those Nations: having beene long of this opinion. 
That as no one soyle or territorie, yeeldeth all fruits alike, so no one 
Climate or Region affordeth all kind of Knowledge in full measure. 


That this interest in a comparative study of foreign cultures was 
a genuine one is borne out both by the nature of the books which he 
elected to translate and by his comments upon them. 

His first literary venture was A Comparison of the English and 
Spanish Nation, which was entered in the Stationers’ Register on 
April 7, 1589, by John Wolfe, and published later in the same year. 
It is a translation—made, apparently, during Ashley’s first months 
at the Middle Temple—of an anonymous French work, Discours 
politique, tres-excellent pour le temps present, which had been 
printed in London the preceding year, probably by John Wolfe. 
Ashley dedicated his work to his good friend, Sir William Hatton 
(born William Newport), the nephew, adopted son, and heir of 
Sir Christopher Hatton, the Lord Chancellor.*® Later in the same 


19Ashley’s “Vita” makes clear the relationship between the Hattons and the 
Ashleys. Sir Christopher Hatton, when Robert was a child, had secured the 
appointment of the older Ashley as custodian of Corfe Castle (see above, p. 350). 
Robert’s elder brother, Anthony, became clerk of the council shortly after the 
elder Hatton had come to the chancellorship (see above, p. 350), and in 1588 
dedicated to him The Mariners Mirrour, a translation, undertaken by Hatton’s 
“commandment and charge geven,” of a work by Lucas Janssen Wagenaer. An- 
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year, Ashley dedicated to another close friend, Sir William Unton, 
his Latin hexametral translation and its French original, printed to- 
gether by John Wolfe as L’Uranie ou muse celeste de G. Saluste 
Seigneur du Bartas. Urania sive musa coelestis R. Ashlei de Gallica 
... delibata. But five years elapsed (“quinquennium quo vario vitae 
genere me exercui”) before the appearance of his translation of a 
work by Louis Le Roy, Of the Interchangeable Course or Variety 
of Things in the Whole World, printed by C. Yetsweirt, Esq., and 
dedicated “From the Middle-Temple the 6. of October. 1594” to 
Sir John Puckering, Lord Chancellor. Ashley had served as one of 
his amanuenses for more than a year, but in the preceding Decem- 
ber he had resigned to resume his study of the law at the Temple.”° 
“My duety to your L. (to whom this hath bin long intended),” 
Ashley writes in his Dedication, “hath at length commanded an 
Intermission of mine ordinary studies and exercises for the review- 
ing and publishing hereof.” He reminds his lordship that he had 
acquainted him with the argument of the work before the transla- 
tion had been completed, and that Puckering had expressed such 
a liking for the book that Ashley had decided to publish it under 
his patronage. Le Roy’s work—and Ashley’s version of it is a beau- 
tifully printed book—must have attracted the attention of Ashley 
because it is a comparative study: the title page announces that it 
deals with “the concurrence of armes and Learning, thorough the 
first and famousest Nations: from the beginning of Civility, and 
Memory of man, to the Present.” 

Except for his manuscript treatise, Of Honour, we have no 
record of any further work by Ashley until 1627, when he dedi- 
cated to King Charles his English version of a Spanish work by 
Ali Abencufian (pseudonym for Miguel de Luna) as Almansor the 
Learned and Victorious King. His Life and Death. In the “Adver- 
tisement” Ashley not only attempts to justify the study of foreign 





thony was a close friend of Sir William Hatton, with whom he traveled on the 
Continent in 1580, and who had recommended Robert to the attention of John 
Barbon of Magdalen College (see above, p. 351). 


20See above, p. 353, and “Vita,” fol, 18v. 
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authors,”* but relates how he had “spent the best houres of some 
few Weekes, not many yeeres sithence in a superficiall survey of 
the famous Librarie of that flourishing Universitie, where I had 
been trayned,” and where among the many treasures in all tongues 
he had lighted upon the original “Spanish Copie . . . printed at 
Saragoza 1603.” More important for an understanding of the man 
are the reasons he gives His Majesty for translating the work, for 
they are a plea for tolerance of things alien, even heathen, and for 
determining standards of value by comparative study: 


The Wandering Ghost of this Learned, Vertuous and Victorious 
Almansor who never suffered repulse, being now come into England, 
and clad with an English garment presseth into your Kingly presence, 
and expecteth condigne entertainment. Though the Storie bee ancient, 
and your Time and Religion also from his much different; yet he hopeth 
that Vertue and Valour are never out of season: Nor the Wisdome and 
Industrie of any, bee hee Heathen, Mahometan, or Christian, to be 
disesteemed. 


After giving some examples of great leaders from classical anti- 
quity, Ashley remarks that if Christians can have their courage 
kindled by Greek and Roman heroes, being 


but Heathens of former Ages, that knew not Christ, nor Christian 
Pietie: with more reason Almansor of much later Age, though a mis- 
beleeving Mahometan may well expect, even in these times, among the 
professors of perfect Pietie, his Vertues should not be unregarded; nor 
his well ordered life and death be buried in oblivion. .. . [Furthermore, ] 
by comparing our selves with Heathens, with Infidels, with Mahom- 
etans, and other Misbeleevers; we attaine the better and cleerer knowl- 
edge of our advantages and defects. Hereof your adventurous Tra- 
vailes in your younger yeares have given you good experience. Hee that 
knoweth no Countrey but his own, knoweth not the worth or wants 
of his owne. Commmendandus ante omnes qui sapientiam toto orbe re- 
quirit saith Marsilius: which opportunitie of personall Travaile being 
not alwayes permitted; it must bee supplyed by Bookes and Histories. 


For his last two translations Ashley turned to Italian literature. 
In 1633 he Englished part one of Christoforo Barri’s (Borri’s) Re- 
latione della nuova missione ... al regno della Cocincina as Cochin- 


21See passage quoted above, p. 356. Lhe use of the printed v for u, i for j, and 
vice versa, has been disregarded in the English passages quoted. 
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China, Containing Many Admirable Rarities and Singularities of 
That Countrey. His last translation, from Virgilio Malvezzi, was 
printed as I] Davide Perseguitato: David Persecuted by J. Haviland 
for T. Knight in 1637, and had other editions or issues in 1647 and 
1650. In dedicating the earlier work to “Sir Maurice Abbot, Gover- 
nour of the Honourable Company of Merchants, trading to the 
East Indies; and the rest of that renowmed Society,” he says that in 
his many years of “curious search and inquisition of this glorious 
and wondrous workemanship of the World, (whereof the one moity 
is in a maner unknowne to the other),” he has become especially 
interested in “all such Relations and Discoveries as I could procure, 
of those Countreys least knowne unto us; whether described by our 
Countreymen or by other forraine Travellers.” He had thought 
that this work by Barri “would not onely give some contentment 
to the curiosity of others; but might also happely be usefull to our 
Countreymen that trade and traffique in those Easterne parts . . . as 
the publike profit by forraine Trade, is the only meanes whereby 
we gaine Treasure, ...and the Trade to the East Indies doth farre 
excell all others.” He expresses the hope that other men may be 
encouraged to continue such collections as those of Hakluyt and 
Purchas, “Yet not onely to the recording the exploits of our owne 
Nation; but also to collect and publish what they find worth the 
regarding amongst Forreiners, that may any way be serviceable for 
the instruction of ours.” The dedicatory epistle is followed by a 
“Preface Apologeticall,” in which he defends the work against the 
charge he expects some skeptics to make, that Cochin China may be 
too distant to be of profit and accounts of it but “leasings and lies.” 

It might be expected that a man who gave so much of his time to 
study, and who proved the genuineness of his belief in the value of 
foreign cultures by returning repeatedly to his work of translation, 
would sometime publish something of a more original nature. The 
reason for his failure to do so may be inferred, I believe, from 
an opinion of his own talents which he expresses in his dedication 
of Le Roy’s work to Sir John Puckering in 1594. He confesses that 
since he does not have the wit to invent, he must be content to 
exercise his talent in translation, which is, after all, but the shadow 
of the substance: 
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But mine owne wit and Invention, being unable to write or invent any 
thing worth the reading, yet my wil being welwisher to all good In- 
ventions; I thought it more commendable, to commend and communi- 
cate to others, that which other men have excellently invented (be- 
ing not able myselfe to attaine to so much excellency) then in pub- 
lishing any fabulous fancy of mine owne, or matter of meane account, 
(as many do now adaies) to shew some arrogancy joyned with my in- 
sufficiency. 

Is it not probable that in this passage Ashley is answering his lord- 
ship’s query as to why, since he already had three translations to his 
credit, he did not attempt something of an original nature? Indeed, 
one may suppose that his treatise Of Honour” had been written in 
justification of himself to Puckering, but that Puckering’s death on 
April 30, 1596, deprived the writer of his patron. What would have 
been more logical, in such circumstances, than for the young author, 
who had been directly or indirectly indebted to two lords chancel- 
lors, to address his treatise to a third? 

Whatever the truth of the matter may be, Ashley’s choice of Sir 
Thomas Egerton as his patron was appropriate and logical, both 
because of the high office to which he had just been elevated and 
because of the general reputation he had already acquired as a 
patron of learning. One recalls, appropriately here, that William 
Camden’s anagram of Egerton’s name was Gestat honorem.”* Since 
it was commonly agreed that he deserved that high compliment,” it 
was fitting that a treatise titled Of Honour should have been ad- 
dressed to him. The extent of Ashley’s acquaintance with him, how- 
ever, both prior and subsequent to the writing of the work, is 
unknown. Ashley makes no mention of either the treatise or Sir 
Thomas Egerton in any of his writings, probably for the reason 
that the presentation of the manuscript to his patron was a private 
matter which bore no fruit of preferment. Egerton was twenty-five 


22Huntington MS Ellesmere 1117 is a paper book of twenty-six leaves (the last 
blank), measuring 8% by 6% inches, with a watermark similar to Briquet 4444 and 
4445, the former of which had been used in London in 1584, the whole bound in 
untooled limp vellum. Since the hand is not that of Ashley’s “Vita” (see above, p. 
349), the manuscript was very likely prepared for him by a professional copyist. 


28Remains (London, 1605), p. 155. 
24As I hope to demonstrate in a forthcoming article. 
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years the senior of Ashley, but since both men had been actively 
associated for a number of years with two inns of court—Lincoln’s 
and the Middle Temple—which traditionally had enjoyed the 
closest relations, it would be rash indeed to assume that the young 
barrister had not had some acquaintance with the new lord keeper. 

The date of the manuscript can only be approximated. From the 
address prefixed to the dedicatory epistle, it may be assigned a date 
between 1596, some months after Ashley had been called to the 
Utter Bar, and 1603. Since it is dedicated “To the Right Honorable 
Sir Thomas Egerton, Knight, Lord Keeper of the Great Seale of 
England,” it must have been addressed to him after May 6, 1596, 
when he was appointed to that office, and before July 19, 1603, 
when he was created Baron Ellesmere. There is no evidence in the 
text itself which might suggest a more definite date, nor is the work 
mentioned in Ashley’s “Vita” or other writings. If my conjecture 
is valid, that the work had been prepared for Egerton’s predecessor, 
Sir John Puckering, and was dedicated to the former after the death 
of Puckering, the manuscript may have been presented to Egerton 
as early as the middle of 1596. 

As a man with a professed interest in the cultures of many na- 
tions and a certain fondness for a comparative study of them, 
Robert Ashley was probably attracted to the subject of honor be- 
cause it afforded him an opportunity to exercise that interest on a 
topic sufficiently limited in extent but broad in its reference to the 
conduct of mankind. He was not only a tolerant man for his age, 
but he apparently had no liking for extremes of any kind. His con- 
temporaries, too, were pretty generally suspicious of the slightest 
overzealousness in the pursuit of honor, because such a course, many 
thought, enticed the unwary to the evil of ambition. To Ashley, 
however, honor was a noble thing; only the abuse of it was evil, 
representing an extreme of conduct. To counteract this extreme he 
set about devising a system of principles, the practice of which 
would enable a man to achieve and maintain moderation in his de- 
sire of honor, to the betterment of both himself and his fellow men. 
The object of his treatise, he tells Sir Thomas Egerton, is “to prove 
against the dull and heavye spirited, and against the abject and base 
minded, that a moderate desire of Honor ys not only very con- 
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venient, but also above all other good things (vertue only excepted 
which yt usually accompanieth) to be preferred.” In going about 
the task he will use the method of the philosopher, borrowing, as he 
says, his “grounds” from the Peripatetic and Academic philos- 
ophers. He is, however, much less indebted in fact to Plato than 
to Aristotle, who provided him with the general argument of his 
work and the doctrine of the golden mean, the observance of which 
would enable a man to maintain a proper moderation in all matters 
pertaining to honor. But since no one of his classical sources had 
dealt with the subject systematically, as he proposed to do, it be- 
came necessary for him to fill in details, place the emphasis where 
he thought his subject required it, deal in his own way with a num- 
ber of related topics, and illustrate the whole with examples drawn 
from history. For these examples he resorted for the most part, in 
good Elizabethan fashion, to Greek and Roman history, more es- 
pecially to the latter, which was regarded as affording the best ex- 
amples of virtue and vice. Into this fabric of pagan doctrine he 
wove a thread of Christian teaching, perhaps slightly colored here 
and there with neo-Platonic imagery. 

Unlike many of his fellow-Elizabethans, who were employing 
the characters and events of English history to illustrate the effects 
of good and evil, Ashley makes no reference to anything English, 
whether contemporary or earlier. While Shakespeare, to win the in- 
terest of his heterogeneous audiences at the Globe, found it to his 
advantage to present them with English heroes who appealed to a 
growing spirit of nationalism, Ashley obviously wrote his treatise 
for a classically-trained intellectual—for such a one as Sir Thomas 
Egerton—who would recognize the soundness of the origins of his 
argument and appreciate the references to ancient history in which 
the work abounds. This is not to say that he was unacquainted with 
certain modern works, both English and foreign, in which the sub- 
ject of honor had been treated incidentally or completely. In fact, 
the questions which he raises and the divisions of his subject could 
very well have been suggested to him by his reading of any of a 
number of Italian treatises on the subject of honor, such, for 
example, as Giovanni Battista Possevino’s Dialogo dell honore 
(1555). It should be noticed, however, that he does not touch upon 
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honor as it entered into the code of the duellist—the point of honor 
to which the Italians had given so much attention—nor yet, except 
where occasion suggests it, is he concerned with titles of honor, a 
subject which had been, or was soon to be, fully treated by such 
of his countrymen as Gerard Legh, John Bossewell, John Ferne, 
Robert Glover, Thomas Milles, and John Selden. I do not detect 
in him any servility to his predecessors, whether ancient or modern; 
for whereas many of the elements of his thought had been widely 
discussed among the ancients and even more fully developed by 
modern Continental writers, Ashley is the first writer in England 
to bring together the best things that had been said on the subject 
and to integrate them by the discipline of reason. 

The resulting work may with some justice be cited as an early 
example of the longer essay, almost exactly contemporary with 
Bacon’s briefer ones, in that the author has chosen a single subject 
with definite limitations, and laid out a plan for its complete but 
individual treatment. The chapter-divisions (there are seven chap- 
ters) are merely incidental, suggested perhaps by the conventional 
use of such divisions in longer treatises. Ashley’s statement of his 
problem is clear, consistent, and logical even to the point of becom- 
ing at times monotonously repetitious in its phrasing. His prose is 
so well-constructed that, if read with sufficient rapidity, it requires 
only the light punctuation he has given it. Its rhythm is impressive, 
but his sentences are often somewhat involved because of the Latin- 
ized syntax. But whatever its merits or demerits may be, Ashley’s 
little treatise has a certain illustrative value as a comprehensive han- 
dling of a subject then deemed important by a cultivated Eliza- 
bethan gentleman. It acquires additional interest when one realizes 
that it was composed at a time when William Shakespeare was 
weaving the same theme, like a golden thread, through his great 
historical tetralogy, making Hotspur feel 


. . it were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honor from the pale-fac’d moon, 


and Sir John Falstaff run humorously through his catechism to 


reach the trim reckoning that honor is but a word, a breath of air 
—nothing more. 




















John Dee as Ralegh’s “Conjurer” 


By Ernest A. STRATHMANN 


 ganmepesseve of Sir Walter Ralegh and of Christopher Marlowe 

are agreed that the mathematician and scientist Thomas Har- 
riot was the man to whom Robert Parsons referred in 1592 as the 
conjurer of Ralegh’s “school of atheism,” which jested at Moses 
and our Savior. The reasons for the identification are convincing: 
Harriot was a member of Ralegh’s household; Marlowe was re- 
ported to have said, “Moses was but a juggler and one Heriots be- 
ing Sir W. Ralegh’s man can do more than he”; several witnesses in 
the investigation held at Cerne Abbas in 1594 expressed doubts of 
Harriot’s soundness in religion.’ Although these rumors and reports 
survive in manuscripts of slightly later date than Parsons’ book, 
they obviously reflect gossip which may have had wider currency 
than extant records indicate. Harriot’s association with Ralegh had 
been publicly recognized: in the dedication of an edition of Peter 
Martyr’s De Orbe Novo (1587), Hakluyt had praised Ralegh for 
engaging Harriot as a tutor in mathematics; and Harriot himself 
had written A Brief and True Report of the New Found Land of 
Virginia (1588), a description based upon his experiences as a 
member of the colony which Ralegh sent out under Sir Richard 
Grenville. 

There would be little reason to question this plausible identifica- 
tion were it not for some sentences in which John Dee appears to 
accept Parsons’ words as an attack upon him. On June 5, 1604, pos- 
sibly in alarm over the new statute against witchcraft and perhaps 
in a supreme effort to win recognition in a new court, Dee peti- 
tioned the King to clear him of the slander of conjuring, by a hear- 
ing and trial before His Majesty, the Council, or Parliament. The 


unjust charge had followed him for many years, despite his re- 
peated “apologies”: 


1The evidence for these statements has been frequently printed; a convenient 
reference is the work of a scholar who contributed greatly to the discovery and 
interpretation of the documents: F. S. Boas, Marlowe and His Circle (Oxford, 
1929), chaps, iii, iv. 
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. . . yet some impudent and malicious foreign enemy, or English 
traitor to the flourishing state and honor of this kingdom, hath in print 
(Anno 1592. 7. Januari) affirmed your Majesty’s said suppliant to be 
the conjurer belonging to the most honorable Privy Council of your 
Majesty’s most famous last predecessor (Queen Elizabeth), so that, see- 
ing the said abominable slander is become so highly heinous and dis- 
graceful, that [sic] it pretendeth great discredit and disliking to be had, 
also, of the said most honorable Lords of your Majesty’s Privy Council 
(as to use any conjurer’s advice: and your said suppliant to be the man). 


Dee argues with shaky logic that an attack on Queen Elizabeth’s 
Council is an attack on the Council of James. In the remainder of 
the brief petition Dee submits himself to trial under penalty of 
death by stoning, burial alive, or burning, if it can be proved that 
he is or has been a conjurer of damned spirits; nay, if any one of 
the idle fables about him can be proved.’ 

The connection between Dee’s petition and the famous slur upon 
Ralegh’s “school of atheism” becomes clear when we turn to the 
full Latin text of Parsons’ reply to the edict against Jesuits and 
recusants.° The Latin version of the passage aimed at Ralegh is four 


2Dee’s petition, which altogether occupies only a single sheet equivalent to a 
double quarto page, is entitled simply “To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty”; 
but a marginal note explains further, “The true copy of M. John Dee his petition 
to the King’s most excellent Majesty, exhibited: Anno 1604, Junii 5, at Greenwich.” 
I have modernized spelling and punctuation in the English titles and quotations. 
On June 8, Dee addressed to the Commons a versified appeal for redress, defined 
in a marginal note as “an act general against slander, and a special penal order for 
John Dee his case.” The two petitions are listed in the Short-Title Catalogue, nos. 
6465 and 6466. See Charlotte Fell-Smith, John Dee (London, 1909), pp. 292-96, for 
generous quotations from both petitions (the verses to Parliament are complete 
save for one quatrain). 


8Elizabethae, Angliae Reginae Haeresim Calvinianam Propugnantis, Saevissimum 
in Catholicos sui Regni edictum ... Cum Responsione ... Per D. Andream Philo- 
patrum (August, 1592); hereafter referred to by the abbreviated title Responsio. 
In “Ralegh and the Catholic Polemists,” Huntington Library Quarterly, VIII 
(1945), 337-58, I have discussed this work and other Catholic replies to the edict in 
their bearing on Ralegh’s reputation. The following transcription of the paragraph 
on Ralegh (Responsio, sec. 43, p. 36) is modernized in the usage of the letters i, j, 
u, and v, and conventional Elizabethan contractions are expanded: 

Et certé si Gualteri quoque Raulaei schola frequens de Atheismo paulo longius 
processerit, (quam modo ita notam et publicam suis in aedibus habere dicitur, 
Astronomo quodam necromantico praeceptore; ut juventutis nobilioris non exi- 

ae turmae, tam Moysis legem veterem, quam novam Christi Domini, ingeniosis 
quibusdam facetiis ac dicteriis eludere, ac in circulis suis irridere didicerint) si haec 
inquam schola radices ac robur caeperit, et ipse Raulaeus in senatum delectus 
fuerit, quo reipub, quoque negotiis praesideat (quod omnes non sine summa ra- 
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times as long as the corresponding English paragraph and con- 
tains material entirely omitted in the English condensation. Parsons 
speculates on the possibility of Ralegh’s being made a Councilor 
and of the consequences of such a promotion, which was not at all 
unlikely in view of his rapid rise from obscurity solely by the 
Queen’s favor. Should Ralegh become a member of the Privy Coun- 
cil, then we might expect the publication, in the Queen’s name, of 
an edict by that Magian and Epicure who is Ralegh’s instructor, 
which would reject all divinity and immortality of the soul. An 
edict from that source (and here Parsons’ irony conveys the sug- 
gestion that the proclamation of 1591 against the Jesuits is no less 
absurd) doubtless would stigmatize as disturbers of the realm those 
who held scruples against such a doctrine. Thus at length, by sug- 
gesting that Ralegh’s “necromancer” might become an adviser in 
state affairs, does Parsons twist his slur upon Ralegh to include the 
Council, which is the main target of his entire libel. For it is upon 
the Council, even including men like Sir Nicholas Bacon and the 
Earl of Leicester who had died before 1591, that he vents his wrath; 
Hatton, Walsingham, and most especially Lord Burghley are held 
up to scorn. 

What grounds would Dee have for assuming that he was the 
“conjurer” to whom Parsons referred? The answer lies in his long 
and prominent association with powerful officials and courtiers 
(including Ralegh) whom Parsons attacked by name, and in his rep- 
utation for sorcery, which he fought through four reigns.* Dee had 





tione expectant, cum primas apud Reginam post Dudlaeum et Hattonum teneat, 
et ex gregario propé Hiberniae milite virum principem ac potentem Reginae sola 
gratia nullis praecedentibus meritis effectum videant) quid (inquam) erit ex- 
pectandum aliud, nisi ut aliquando etiam edictum aliquod a Mago illo atque Epi- 
curo Raulaei praeceptore conscriptum Reginae nomine evulgatum cernamus, quo 
plané omnis Divinitas, omnis animae immortalitas, et alterius vitae expectatio 
dilucidé, claré, breviter et citra ambages denegetur, et laesae majestatis accusen- 
tur, tanquam reipub. perturbatores, qui contra istiusmodi doctrinam tam placidam 
ac in carnis vitiis volutantibus suavem, scrupulos cuiquam aut molestias moveant. 


4I have used as references on the life of Dee the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy and Fell-Smith, op. cit.; and I have consulted the published materials from 
Dee’s extensive personal records: Autobiographical Tracts of Dr. John Dee, ed. 
James Crossley (“Publications of the Chetham Society,” XXIV, 1851); The Private 
Diary of Dr. John Dee, ed. J. O. Halliwell (“Publications of the Camden Society,” 
XIX, 1842); and the prefatory material of his published works as cited below. 
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been consulted to determine an auspicious coronation day for Eliza- 
beth; he and Thomas Digges were the learned men whose opinion 
on the new star of 1572 found a place in Camden’s Annals; he was 
the consultant of voyagers to the New World; in 1578 he was sent 
abroad by Leicester and Walsingham, apparently for consultations 
about the Queen’s illness; he drafted for Sir William Cecil an opin- 
ion on the Queen’s title; a few years later he wrote the treatise on 
calendar reform which, save for the bishops, would have introduced 
the Gregorian calendar into England at the time when European 
countries were adopting it, on a number of occasions Elizabeth 
stopped at his house to chat with him, and she read one of his com- 
plex treatises under his tuition; he entertained and was entertained 
by the great of the land. After his long sojourn on the Continent 
in the 1580’s, Dee’s influence waned as a new generation of scholars 
rose to prominence and as the Court itself changed. Not that the 
old associations were broken off: in August, 1592, he dined with 
Cecil and his sons, and in November of that year the Queen sent 
special emissaries to hear Dee’s formal recital of the neglect which 
he had suffered after a long life of distinguished scholarship.’ 

When Ralegh became prominent at Court, Dee was happy to 
enjoy his favor too. The old scholar duly recorded in his diary in- 
stances of the courtier’s friendliness: on April 18, 1583, the Queen 
called for Dee “by Mr. Ralegh his putting her in mind”; on July 31, 
1583, he noted the Queen’s favorable disposition toward him as re- 
ported in-a letter from Ralegh; years later, October 9, 1595, Dee 
had dinner with Ralegh at Durham house.* With Ralegh’s half- 
brothers Dee had been on intimate terms long before Walter’s rise 
to power. In his preface to Henry Billingsley’s translation of Eu- 
clid’s Elements (1570), Dee praised Sir Humphrey Gilbert for his 

5For this inquiry Dee wrote his “Compendious Rehearsal,” printed in his Auto- 
biographical Tracts. 

Sir Robert Cecil apparently did not share his father’s regard for the old scholar, 


and is given part of the blame, by Dee’s biographers, for King James’s refusal to 
hear the old man’s petition. 


6One of Dee’s spirit advisers, named Madimi, took a pessimistic view of his re- 
lations with the Court; and Dee did not seem surprised to hear, concerning Cecil, 
Walsingham, and Ralegh, that “wicked men will offend, and are easy to be of- 
fended.” See M. Casaubon, A True and Faithful Relation (London, 1659), pp. 28, 
31; Fell-Smith, op. cit., p. 112. 
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plans for exploration, deferred because of service in Ireland, and 
expressed the hope that he might yet carry out his design. His diary 
notes meetings with Sir Humphrey, and he apparently saw Adrian 
Gilbert frequently and corresponded with him. 

More than most Elizabethan scientists, Dee was vulnerable to 
charges of sorcery. He himself dated them from the time when, as 
a young scholar, he had devised some elaborate stage effects for a 
college play; he suffered under the charge when he was a prisoner 
in Mary’s reign; and, as he said in his petition to King James, he had 
written apology upon apology. One of the earliest may serve for 
illustration: “A Digression Apologetical,” against the charge of con- 
juring, in his preface to Euclid’s Elements.’ Following a description 
of some marvelous mechanical devices perfected by the application 
of mathematical principles, Dee asks if “any honest student and mod- 
est Christian philosopher” should be called a conjurer of damned 
spirits because of such studies. He recites—and on this subject Dee 
is always statistical—his years devoted to study, the thousands of 
miles traveled amid hardships in the quest of learning, the large 
sums of money spent in gathering books and instruments. He ex- 
claims against the malice and ingratitude of his countrymen, and 
protests especially the ill-advised praises of “fond friends” who 
commend his uncommon skill and knowledge as conjuring. Pliny 
called Moses a wicked magician, yet the words of St. Stephen in 
Acts 7 bear witness that the power of Moses was not “misliked of 
the Holy Ghost.” If Pliny could err thus, let those who are far 
less learned than he beware how rashly they abuse honest students. 


The appeal made in “A Digression Apologetical” is repeated many 
times in later years.* 


7(London, 1570), sig. Aiv-Aiii®. 


8For example, in a prefatory advertisement to General and Rare Memorials (Lon- 
don, 1577), Dee writes in the thin disguise of an “unknown friend” to describe 
himself as a persecuted man, reluctant to put his name on the title page of another 
work, In the same advertisement Dee says of himself, with characteristic vanity, 
‘Sf in the foresaid whole course of his time he had found a constant and assistant 
Christian Alexander, Britain should not have been, now, destitute of a Christian 
Aristotle.” The defense made in 1570 is echoed in a letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (published in 1599 and 1603), and, more briefly, in the petitions to 
King and Parliament in 1604. 
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But popular mistrust of Dee, which culminated in the raid on his 
library in 1583, had other grounds than confusion about his skill in 
the legitimate art of natural magic. For Dee the realm of natural 
philosophy had no sharply defined boundaries; in its farther limits 
it met the spirit world in a misty border-region. Much of Dee’s 
solid accomplishment has been obscured for later generations by the 
mumbo-jumbo of his absorbed interest in spiritualism, especially 
during his long and unfortunate association with the charlatan 
Edward Kelley.® Dee could say with peace of conscience that he did 
not invoke dammed spirits; he occasionally suffered doubts about 
the honesty of the communications he received, but he seemed as- 
sured that his informers were good spirits. 

Even this brief summary of Dee’s associations and activities may 
indicate why, in 1592, he might be a principal candidate for the 
role of a conjurer who was a potential adviser to the Council. Be- 
fore Harriot was born, in 1560, Dee was famous as a man of learn- 
ing and was accused of practicing black magic; while Harriot was 
still a student at Oxford, Dee was the intimate adviser of the Queen 
and the great men of her court. When Parsons saw England for the 
last time, in the fall of 1581, Dee was at the height of his fame and 
influence; Harriot had just been graduated Bachelor of Arts. In 
1592, at the age of sixty-five, Dee was still on intimate terms with 
men of great place, though he was in straitened circumstances and 
was no longer an oracle to be consulted on any and all questions. 
Harriot, at the age of thirty-two, had made an enviable reputa- 
tion for his mathematical and scientific knowledge and was the vic- 
tim of the suspicions which beset many an Elizabethan student of 
natural philosophy, but he had not yet achieved the notoriety of 
old Dee. 

Such is the evidence to support the identification of Dee as the 
conjurer of Parsons’ libel: first, that he seems to refer to this attack 
when he addresses King James in 1604; second, that his long asso- 
ciation with members of the Court and his reputation as a magician 

°For appraisals of Dee’s scientific learning and achievements see E. G. R. Taylor, 
Tudor Geography, 1485-1583 (London, 1930), pp. 75-139; and F, R. Johnson, 
Astronomical Thought in Renaissance England (Baltimore, 1937), pp. 134-40 et 


passim. Fell-Smith, op. cit., emphasizes Dee’s interest in spiritualism. M, Casaubon, 
op. cit., prints at length Dee’s own bewildering account of his traffic with spirits. 
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make him a likely candidate for the role of “adviser” to the Coun- 
cil; third, that his prominence would make Parsons’ knowledge of 
him very probable indeed. But the identification is also beset by diffi- 
culties. Is it certain that in his petition Dee is referring to Parsons’ 
book? No edition of the Responsio with the precise date assigned 
by Dee—January 7, 1592—is recorded. The two earliest editions 
now extant are dated October, 1592, although there is reason to 
believe that neither of these editions is the first.?? Dee himself uses 
“new-style” dating with great fidelity; if 1593 is intended, it could 
be only because Dee is copying uncritically a date, either printed or 
inscribed by hand, from a book in his possession. If the problem of 
exact dating is overlooked, there remains the possibility of coin- 
cidence; i.e., that Dee’s phrasing, with its reference to “some im- 
pudent and malicious foreign enemy, or English traitor,” suggests 
the passage in Parsons’ Responsio but that he actually is referring 
to a book in which he is mentioned by name as conjurer to the 
Privy Council. Dee’s writings are liberally sprinkled with protests 
against this or that enemy, English or foreign, usually by name. A 
third difficulty is that Dee was not, as was Harriot, in Ralegh’s house- 
hold at the time when Parsons was writing his book. As a refugee, 
Parsons might be considered a little out of date in his knowledge of 
the Court, but such a surmise is at best plausible rather than prob- 
able. The Jesuits kept themselves well informed of the activities 
of those in power at Elizabeth’s court.” Finally, there is a note of 
desperation in these published appeals by John Dee in 1603 and 
1604. The old man, vain of his reputation, had long smarted under 
the slanders of his countrymen. When the word “conjurer” ap- 
peared, he was likely to read after it “John Dee.” Parsons’ intent 
and Dee’s reading did not necessarily jibe. 

In sum, the evidence for accepting John Dee’s identification of 


10The edition I have used (August, 1592) is dated “October” in the colophon. 
Another edition (Lyon, 1592) is described as bearing an approval dated October 25, 
1592; see H. L, Baudrier, Bibliographie Lyonnaise, IV (Lyon, 1899), 99. The English 
condensation refers to the Responsio in August, 1592, as “sent hither to be printed 
again”; if the remark can be trusted, neither of the 1592 editions listed here is the 
first. For further information on editions of the Responsio see Huntington Library 
Quarterly, VIII (1945), 340-42, 356-58. 


Huntington Library Quarterly, VII (1945), 350-51. 
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himself as Ralegh’s “conjurer” is too striking to ignore, but incon- 
clusive under impartial examination. Harriot, I believe, remains the 
more likely identification, simply because Parsons’ language sug- 
gests a closer relationship between the “conjurer” and Ralegh than 
we know to have existed between Dee and Ralegh in 1591-92. Dee’s 
words should, however, induce a certain caution in restricting too 
sharply the circle of investigation when we are looking for candi- 
dates upon whom to fasten anonymous Elizabethan epithets. 

















Walt Whitman and Manifest Destiny 


By Henry Nasu Smitu 


Ww WHITMAN was an enthusiastic American nationalist and 
a believer in the confused but exciting doctrines of Manifest 
Destiny. He was committed to America as against Europe, and to 
the American West as against the American East. These alle- 
giances were not casual and peripheral with him, but vitally import- 
ant, forming one of the two or three central strands in his poetry. 
From the first publication of Leaves of Grass in 1855 to the end of 
his life, he returned again and again to the themes of the imperial 
mission of the United States and the peculiar role of the West with- 
in American society.’ 

But if Whitman remained loyal to these ruling ideas over a long 
period, one can nevertheless distinguish several stages in the devel- 
opment of his attitude toward them. The starting point for this de- 
velopment was his demand for a new American culture created by, 
and in turn finding expression in, a native literature, of which his 
own poetry was intended to be the beginning. Negatively the 
theory demanded that American society and American literature 
should renounce their bondage to Europe and the past. Although 
the poet counsels patience as the corpse of tradition is slowly borne 
from the house, he proclaims that “its action has descended to the 
stalwart and wellshaped heir who approaches. . . .”? In America, 
“there shall be a man cohered out of tumult and chaos,”® and the 
true poets of the future, a superior breed supplanting priests and 
other custodians of the old order, “gangs of kosmos and prophets 
en masse,” shall arise to proclaim a new order corresponding to the 

1Albert K. Weinberg, in his excellent monograph Manifest Destiny. A Study of 
Nationalist Expansionism in American History (Baltimore, 1935), refers frequently 
to Whitman (as at pp. 127-28, 153, 167, etc.) in such a way as to demonstrate the 


poet’s orthodoxy. Professor Weinberg does not, however, deal with the materials 
presented here. 


2Leaves of Grass by Wait Whitman. Reproduced from the First Edition (1855), 
ed. Clifton J. Furness (New York, 1939), p. iii; hereafter “Leaves of Grass (1855).” 


3] bid., p. xi. 
4] dem. 
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grandeur of Nature in the New World. The poet of America, 
wrote Whitman in his 1855 Preface, “incarnates its geography and 
natural life and rivers and lakes”: 


Mississippi with annual freshets and changing chutes, Missouri and 
Columbia and Ohio and Saint Lawrence with the falls and beautiful 
masculine Hudson, do not embouchure where they spend themselves 
more than they embouchure into him. . . . When the long Atlantic 
coast stretches longer and the Pacific coast stretches longer he easily 
stretches with them north or south. He spans between them also from 
east to west and reflects what is between them.® 


Let us designate this complex of ideas as the first stage of Whit- 
man’s Utopian theory of American society. The past, feudalism, 
European tradition fall away; a new order begins. It is founded 
not upon tradition but upon Nature,-upon the physical earth, the 
North American Continent: : 


I swear there is no greatness or power that does not emulate 
those of the earth! 

I swear there can be no theory of any account, unless it 
corroborate the theory of the earth!® 


In the first two editions of Leaves of Grass, 1855 and 1856, Whit- 
man carries out a considered program in speaking equally for all 
sections of his country. But he was subject to certain forces that 
could hardly fail to lead him into an increasing emphasis on the 
West. These forces were derived from the internal logic of his ideas 
and from the main drives of American society rather than from per- 
sonal experience. After his trip to New Orleans in 1848 Whitman 
made no important journey westward from the Atlantic seaboard 
during his productive period. The excursion to Denver in 1879 came 
after his major work was completed and was the result rather than 
the cause of his long preoccupation with the West.’ The Pacific 

’1bid., p. iv. 


8“Poem of the Sayers of the Words of the Earth,” Leaves of Grass (New York, 
1856), p. 329; hereafter “Leaves of Grass (1856).” 


7The Western trip is described in chapter v of Robert R. Hubach, “Walt Whit- 
man and the West” (unpublished doctoral dissertation, Indiana University, 1943), 
pp. 158-201; in Mr. Hubach’s article, “Three Uncollected St. Louis Interviews of 
Walt Whitman,” American Literature, XIV (May, 1942), 141-47; and in Rollo G. 
Silver, “Whitman Interviews Himself,” American Literature, X (March, 1938), 84-87. 
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Coast, which came to play so large a part in Whitman’s conception 
of America, he never visited at all. 

The first of the tendencies shaping Whitman’s conception of the 
West and of Manifest Destiny was his increasing awareness of 
greater and greater depths of meaning within the notion of Nature, 
regarded as identical with the vast waiting continent beyond the 
Alleghenies, and especially beyond the Mississippi. From this point 
of view, the Atlantic seaboard represented the past, the shadow of 
Europe, cities, sophistication, a derivative and conventional life and 
literature. Beyond, occupying the overwhelming geographical mass 
of the continent, lay the West, which was evidently to be the true 
theater of American society in the future. The West was a realm 
where Nature loomed larger than civilization. It was remote from 
the influence of Europe, and therefore alone authentically American. 

These inferences from his original nationalism and his commit- 
ment to Nature became plainer to Whitman during the interval 
between the second and third editions of Leaves of Grass. In the 
1860 edition the image of the West is much more vivid than in 1856. 
Whitman has now become fully conscious of his deepest allegiance: 
“, . « These States tend inland, and toward the Western Sea,” he 
writes, “and I will also.”* He has made up his mind that his true audi- 
ence will be in the West of the future: “I depend on being realized, 
long hence, where the broad fat prairies spread and thence to Ore- 
gon and California inclusive.”® It is in “inland America” that he now 
finds the insouciance, the self-possession, the physical health, and 
the stout democracy which in 1855 he had admired in Americans 
generally—“the air they have of persons who never knew how it 
felt to stand in the presence of superiors.”*° In the West will appear 
a new politics and a new literature appropriate to the turbulent and 
audacious America of the future.* He declares that his Leaves are 
made for the trans-Mississippi region, for the Great Plains and the 

8In “Calamus,” Section 30 (later revised and given the title, “A Promise to Cali- 
fornia”), Leaves of Grass (Boston, 1860), p. 371; hereafter “Leaves of Grass (1860).” 

%In “Chants Democratic,” Section 14, ibid., p. 187. 


10Leaves of Grass (1855), p. iii; Leaves of Grass (1860), p. 368 (“Calamus,” Sec- 
tion 25). 


11“Proto-Leaf,” Section 61, Leaves of Grass (1860), p. 20. 
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Rocky Mountains and the Pacific slope, and dwells with ecstasy 
upon “a free original life there . . . simple diet, and clean and sweet 
blood, . . . litheness, majestic faces, clear eyes, and perfect physique 
there... .” Above all, he foresees “immense spiritual results, future 
years, inland, spread there each side of the Anahuacs. . . .””? 

The other principal force shaping Whitman’s belief that the des- 
tiny of America lay beyond the Mississippi was the very old theory 
that human history exhibits a succession of empires, each in turn 
rising to world dominance and then giving way in decline to a 
new empire farther westward. The currency of this theory in 
America dates at least from the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Bishop Berkeley’s “Verses on the Prospect of Planting Arts and 
Learning in America,” containing the famous line, “Westward the 
course of empire takes its way,”** was imitated at once by an anony- 
mous American writer signing himself “Philomathes” who in 1752 
published in New York a pamphlet on “Erecting a College in This 
Province.”** In a poem appended to the pamphlet, God is represen- 
ted as giving directions to the Heavenly Powers who direct the 
course of empire. As in Bishop Berkeley’s poem, the British Empire 
is about to decline, the American to rise. Indeed, the author seems 
to contemplate a series of empires in successive regions of North 
America, for God says that Americans are to 


... assert their native Rights as Men, 
Enjoy by Turns, their Day of polish’d Bliss, 
And sink, by Turns, in Slavery’s gloomy Night. 


But when the succession of empires has reached the Pacific Coast, 


.. which, far jetting out, 
Nearly embraces Asia’s eastern Coast, 
Where in the Dawn of Time you first appear’d; 
Then will I, rising in my Might, stretch forth 


12] bid., p. 183. 


18T he Works of George Berkeley, ed. Alexander G. Fraser (Oxford, 1901), IV, 
364-66. The poem was composed before February 10, 1726, and published in 1752. 


14Some Thoughts on Education: with Reasons for Erecting a College in This 
Province, and Fixing the Same at the City of New York ... the Whole Conclud- 
ing with a Poem (New York, 1752). I have not seen the pamphlet, but it is listed 
in Evans. The concluding poem is reprinted in Literary World, IV (1849), 26-27. 
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My strong right Arm, and Renovation give 

To Nature; will my Sceptre reassume; 

And bid you reascend to the bright Realms 

Of Day, for ever there, beneath my Sway, 
With stedfast Peace and Order join’d, to reign; 
Where Sloth, Corruption, Flux and sad Decay 
Can never come; where Death himself must die. 


According to the general theory of the course of empire, then, 
Europe’s dominance is a certain prelude to her decline and to the 
glorious rise of America. But with the advent of the American em- 
pire, universal history reaches a climax because on the Pacific Coast 
the cycle of history closes. This event ushers in a millennium of 
some sort that is vaguely associated with the contact between 
America and Asia across the Pacific. As one Eugene Lies wrote in 
1849 in the Democratic Review (a magazine to which Whitman 
had contributed in recent years), 


Westward arts and creeds have tended, 
Never shall their march be ended, 
Till they reach the utmost west . . . 
Is it that all earthly things 
Westward ply their restless wings, 
Problems of their being to solve? 
Faith and Knowledge, Commerce, Wealth, 
Valor, Strength and manly Health, 
Do they, like the stars, revolve? 


Like his predecessor in handling the theme a century earlier, Lies 
foresees a millennium at the closing of the circle: 


Westward, ho! the morning breaks; 
Lo! a younger world awakes; 

There the day-god long shall rest; 
Nor can wild Hesperian dreams, 
Dreams of golden earth and streams, 

Lure him to a further west."® 


Although this is anything but Whitmanesque in tone, it indicates 
the currency of the notion of a course of empire during Whit- 
man’s formative period, which coincided with the apogee of the 
cult of Manifest Destiny. 


15United States Democratic Review, New Series, XXIV (January, 1849), 43. 
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Strangely enough, ideas of this sort receive little emphasis in 
the 1855 and 1856 editions of Leaves of Grass. They are first 
clearly stated in the 1860 edition. Section 4 of the “Chants Demo- 
cratic” has a muted version of the theme: 


With those old continents whence we have come to this 
new continent, 

With the fading kingdoms and kings over there, 

With the fading religions and priests . . .*° 


Section 9 of the same group is hardly more specific: 


How America is the continent of glories, and of the triumph 
of freedom, and of the Democracies, and of the fruits of 
society, and of all that is begun. . . .*” 


But Section 10 of “Enfans d’Adam” presents the theory most elab- 
orately, with a significant and characteristic turn at the end: 


Inquiring, tireless, seeking that yet unfound, 

I, a child, very old, over waves, toward the house of maternity, 
the land of migrations, look afar, 

Look off over the shores of my Western Sea—having arrived 
at last where I am—the circle almost circled; 

For coming westward from Hindustan, from the vales of 


Kashmere, 

From Asia—from the north—from the God, the sage, and 
the hero, 

From the south—from the flowery peninsulas, and the spice 
islands, 


Now I face the old home again—looking over to it, joyous, 
as after long travel, growth, and sleep; 

But where is what I started for, so long ago? 

And why is it yet unfound?7® 


16Leaves of Grass (1860), p. 174. 
17] bid., p. 180. 


18[bid., p. 312. Whitman’s reliance upon the tradition, if not a specific indebted- 
ness, is evident in such passages as the following (from a newspaper editorial by 
Thomas H. Benton first published in 1818 and reprinted for the campaign of 1844): 
“The disposition which ‘the children of Adam’ have always shown ‘to follow the 
sun’, has never discovered itself more strongly than at present. Europe discharges 
her inhabitants upon America; America pours her population from east to west. ... 
All obey the same impulse—that of going to the West; which, from the beginning 
of time, has been the course of the heavenly bodies, of the human race, and of 
science, civilization, and national power following in their train. . .. In a few years 
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At this stage, therefore, Whitman has adopted the theory of a 
westward course of empire, soon to culminate with the emergence 
of an American empire as a consequence of the American advance 
to the Pacific. This event closes the cycle of universal history. But 
Whitman presents alternative endings to the story. One follows the 
orthodox tradition in exhib’ing an America maintained indefinitely 
at the summit of human glory; all the struggle of the race from the 
Garden of Eden onward has led to that consummation. The other 
ending dissents, takes no account of glory, does not see a coherent 
purpose in man’s long journey around the globe, and leaves him 
standing upon the shore of the Pacific with his eternal question still 
unanswered. 

If the theory of a westward course of empire had focused Whit- 
man’s attention on the trans-Mississippi region, what traits did the 
image of the West have for him in 1860 that had not been present 
earlier? Although his general theory of universal inclusiveness still 
leads him to revert to his catalogues and his affirmations that noth- 
ing is to be left out, the 1860 edition brings very clearly before the 
reader a specific area that Whitman had hardly mentioned in the 
two earlier editions. This area is a broad belt extending west across 
the Plains from the Missouri frontier to the Colorado Rockies, and 
less vividly on to the Pacific. The most concrete details concern the 
mountain and plateau region of southern Colorado.”° 

Whitman’s next published volume, Drum-Taps (1865), is in large 
part a collection of Civil-War poems, as the title indicates. But the 
poet’s interest in the West has undergone yet a further develop- 
ment and now finds expression in three considerable poems. Two 
of these, “Years of the Unperform’d” and “A Broadway Pageant,” 





the Rocky Mountains will be passed, and the ‘children of Adam’ will have com- 
pleted the circumambulation of the globe, by marching to the west until they ar- 
rive at the Pacific ocean, in sight of the eastern shore of that Asia in which their 
first parents were originally planted” (Selections of Editorial Articles from the St. 
Louis Enquirer, on the Subject of Oregon and Texas, as Originally Published in 
That Paper, in the Years 1818-19 (St. Louis, 1844], Pp. 5). Whitman introduces a sec- 
tion entitled “Enfans d’Adam” (later “Children of Adam”) in the 1860 edition of 
Leaves of Grass, at the moment when other influences of the expansionist tradition 
appear in his work. 


19“Proto-Leaf,” Section 55, Leaves of Grass (1860), p. 17; “Chants Democratic,” 
Section 11, ibid., pp. 182-83. 
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develop the theme of the closing of the cycle of history with the 
arrival of Americans on the Pacific Coast. The third, “Pioneers! O 
Pioneers!,”*? Whitman’s longest single poem entirely on a western 
theme, touches lightly upon the course of empire but dwells im- 
pressively upon the westward advance of frontiersmen across the 
continent. The fundamental image of “Pioneers!” is that of an army 
composed of hardy, courageous western youths, Colorado men, a 
“central, inland race . . . with the continental blood intervein’d,” 
bearing the standards of America and therefore of all humanity: a 
poetic rendering, perhaps, of the overland emigration to Oregon 
and the fabulous Doniphan expedition of 1846-47." The peoples of 
the Old World are weakening and decadent, but the sinewy pio- 
neers take up the cosmic burden and the lesson. Having conquered 
the wilderness and scaled the mighty mountains, they come out 
upon the Pacific Coast. Their advent inaugurates a new era: “We 
debouch upon a newer, mightier world, varied world”—that is, the 
apocalyptic era that has already been noted. 

The newer world discerned from the shores of the Pacific was 
one whose horizon was dominated by Asia. Whitman took over this 
theme from a notable succession of theorists: Senator Thomas H. 
Benton of Missouri; Benton’s disciple, William Gilpin; Asa Whit- 


20Drum-Taps (New York, 1865), pp. 25-30; hereafter “Drum Taps (1865).” 


21The central idea and many details of “Pioneers!” closely parallel accounts of 
these two outstanding events of the 1840’s by William Gilpin, who had partici- 
pated in both. I am strongly disposed to believe that here is an instance of specific 
influence, although I have not yet been able to work out the exact circumstances 
of Whitman’s acquaintance with Gilpin’s writings. The most relevant documents 
are a letter describing the emigration of 1843 to Oregon which Gilpin wrote in 
1846 (published in 29 Congress, 1st Session. Senate Report No, 306. Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. . . . Submitted April 20, 1846, . . . to Accompany 
Bill S. No. 157, pp. 19-47); an address on the Doniphan expedition delivered by 
Gilpin in 1847, which I know only in a version published.in 1873 (“Mexican 
War. Remarks of Major Gilpin, at the Barbecue Given the Cole Infantry, at Jef- 
ferson City [Missouri], Thursday, August 10, 1847,” Appendix I of Gilpin’s The 
Mission of the North American People (Philadelphia, 1874], pp. 131-410 [first pub- 
lished 1873]); and “Speech of Col, William Gilpin, on the Subject of the Pacific 
Railway. Delivered at Independence, Mo., at a Meeting of the Citizens of Jackson 
County, Held November 5, A.D. 1849” (reprinted as Appendix I of Gilpin’s The 
Central Gold Region [Philadelphia, 1860], pp. 145-80; listed by the St. Louis Public 
Library as a pamphlet published in 1850, place unspecified). Mr. Bernard DeVoto 
has recently called attention to Gilpin in an article in Harper’s Magazine entitled 
“Geopolitics with the Dew On It” (CLXXXVIII [March, 1944], 313-23). 
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ney, the New York merchant who dreamed a Pacific Railway; and 
a host of other enthusiasts and orators who had concerned them- 
selves with the shape of things to come. In such a chorus of voices 
performing almost in unison, it is difficult to single out those Whit- 
man heard most clearly, but his general fidelity to the tradition is 
clear. Benton, for example, had spent thirty years proclaiming the 
momentous consequences that would follow the establishment of 
communications with the Pacific, because this would give Ameri- 
cans access to the commerce of the Orient. He had ransacked his- 
tory to show that command of the trade of Asia had always been 
and would always be the key to world dominion. Britain’s suprem- 
acy was based on it; the entrance of the Americans as competitors 
favored by geographical position would mean the rapid accession 
of the United States to Britain’s position of world primacy.” Gilpin 
had imparted new depth to Benton’s theory by synthesizing it with 
the thinking of the great German physical geographer, Alexander 
von Humboldt, especially in the use of Humboldt’s principle of iso- 
thermal lines to define an isothermal “zodiac of empires” traversing 
North America.” Whitney, who had spent two years in China as 


22Speech of Benton in the Senate, February 7, 1849, Congressional Globe, 30 
Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 470, 473; speech of Benton in the House of Representatives, 
January 16, 1855, ibid., 33 Cong., 2 Sess., Appendix, pp. 73-82, especially pp. 81- 
82; Selections of Editorial Articles from the St. Louis Enquirer, note 18 above. 


23Central Gold Region, p. 170 (from the 1849 address). The concept of “iso- 
thermal bands” had been introduced by Humboldt in 1817 and used consistently 
thereafter (Alexander von Humboldt, Cosmos: A Sketch of a Physical Descrip- 
tion of the Universe, trans. E. C. Orté, B. H. Paul, and W. S. Dallas [London, 
1849-1858], I, 323-33). In 1856 Gilpin wrote, “The world has lately received from 
the learned Humboldt his two works, ‘Cosmos’ and ‘The Aspects of Nature.’ This 
pre-eminent veteran in science, commenced sixty years ago, to hive and condense 
the truths he now gives us in these small volumes. . . . Though not clearly 
known to him (for he has not visited our country, or been able to collect the 
materials to supply this deficiency, from others), he has, in his delineations of Peru 
and Mexico, exactly sketched our own Andes in California and Oregon. His 
descriptions of the great plateaux of Central Asia, the Caspian Sea, and Thibet, with 
their surrounding mountain chains, applied to our continent, solve for us the 
enigma of our own geography” (“Memoranda' on the Pacific Railroad,” reprinted 
in Central Gold Region, pp. 23-24). Gilpin mentions Humboldt again on pp. 55, 
93 of the same work. The anonymous employee of Hubert H. Bancroft who in- 
terviewed Gilpin in preparation for writing the biography in Bancroft’s Chronicles 
of the Builders of the Commonwealth (John W. Caughey, Hubert Howe Bancroft, 
Historian of the West (Berkeley, 1946], pp. 318-19, 322) says that “during his 
travels in the mountains” Gilpin carried “such books in his knapsack as the 
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agent for American merchants, was endlessly explicit concerning 
the economic feasibility of a transcontinental railway.** And these 
were only the leaders in the voluminous discussion. 

“Years of the Unperform’d” develops the notion hinted at in the 
countless masses debouching upon vast trackless spaces in “Proto- 
Leaf” (1860)*° and the “newer, mightier world” of “Pioneers!” 
The ideas are still far from clear in the poet’s mind, but he is con- 
vinced of the immense results which will follow the advance of the 
American “average man” into the Pacific. A complicating factor, 
but highly relevant, is Whitman’s dawning awareness of the role of 
technology in westward expansion: 


382 


I see tremendous entrances and exits—I see new combina- 
tions—I see the solidarity of races... 

Never was average man, his soul, more energetic, more 
like a God; 

Lo, how he urges and urges, leaving the masses no rest; 

His daring foot is on land and sea everywhere—he colon- 
izes the Pacific, the archipelagoes; 

With the steam-ship, the electric telegraph, the newspaper, 
the wholesale engines of war, 

With these, and the world-spreading factories, he inter- 
links all geography, all lands... 


The technological revolution suggests a new age of universal broth- 
erhood—a distinct anticipation of the opening theme of “Passage 
to India”: 


What whispers are these, O lands, running ahead of you, 
passing under the seas? 





Cosmos of Humboldt, the Vegetable Chemistry of Liebig, Tacitus, Shakespeare, 
and DeTocqueville’s Democracy in America...” (Hubert H. Bancroft, History 
of the Life of William Gilpin. A Character Study [San Francisco, 1889], p. 61). 
The first volume of the Cosmos did not appear in German before 1845 (English 
translation 1849 ff.), so that this statement is probably inaccurate with regard to 
Gilpin’s Far Western travels, 1843-1848; but other works of Humboldt had ap- 
peared, and these are no doubt intended in the passage quoted. 

24Margaret L. Brown, “Asa Whitney and his Pacific Railroad Publicity Cam- 
paign,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XX (September, 1933), 209-224. The 
most important of Whitney’s various memorials and published articles and pam- 
phlets, dating from 1845, are summarized in Asa Whitney, A Project for a Rail- 
road to the Pacific .. . With Reports of Committees of Congress, Resolutions of 
State Legislatures, Etc. With Other Facts Relating Thereto (New York, 1849). 


25. eaves of Grass (1860), p. 6. 
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Are all nations communing? is there going to be but one 
heart to the globe? 


Is humanity forming, en-masse?—for lo! tyrants tremble, 
crowns grow dim . . .”° 


“A Broadway Pageant,” which Whitman indicates in a note was 
suggested by the arrival of the Japanese embassy in New York, 
June 16, 1860, finds enormous meaning in the fact that the Orient 
is at last coming to America because “Libertad” now faces Asia 
from her western shores. A new era similar to that foreseen in 
“Years of the Unperform’d” seems on the point of beginning: 


I chant the world on my Western Sea; ... 


I chant the new empire, grander than any before—As in a 
vision it comes to me; 

I chant America, the Mistress—I chant a greater supremacy; 

I chant, projected, a thousand blooming cities yet, in time, 
on those groups of sea-islands; . . . 


I chant commerce opening, the sleep of ages having done its 
work—races, reborn, refresh’d ... 


The theme of the course of empire comes in most explicitly: 


The sign is reversing, the orb is enclos’d, 

The ring is circled, the journey is done; 

The box-lid is but perceptibly open’d—nevertheless the per- 
fume pours copiously out of the whole box.”’ 


Here the idea of the American millennium, with its triumph of the 
average man armed with the power of steam, is strong enough to 
drown out the plaintive question, “Why is it yet unfound?” and to 
impose instead a triumphant conclusion foreshadowing the mys- 
tical affirmation of “Passage to India,” although the theme of doubt 
will also survive to be stated in the middle sections of the later 
poem. “A Broadway Pageant” ends as follows: 


Were the children straying westward so long? so wide the 
tramping? 


26Drum Taps (1865), pp. 53-54. Whitman’s word “unperform’d” and the notion 
that the Americans are stirring up the inert masses of Asia suggest an enthusiastic 
passage on “the wntransacted destiny of the American people” in Gilpin’s letter to 
Senator James Semple of 1846 (29 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Report No. 306, pp. 46-47). 


27Drum Taps (1865), p. 64. 
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Were the precedent dim ages debouching westward from 
Paradise so long? 

Were the centuries steadily footing it that way, all the while 
unknown, for you [Libertad], for reasons? 

They are justified—they are accomplish’d—they shall now 
be turn’d the other way also, to travel toward you 
thence; 

They shall now also march obediently eastward, for your 
sake, Libertad.”® 


The ambiguities in this passage arise from the transitional state of 
Whitman’s thinking. If we are to read it as meaning that the ages 
are justified and accomplished, we have a version which is intelli- 
gible enough: With the founding of the American empire in the 
Pacific, the empire of Libertad, humanity enters a new era of uni- 
versal brotherhood, the millennium arrives, history stops. But the 
statement that “they shall now be turn’d the other way .. . They 
shall . . . march obediently eastward” cannot avoid being colored 
by the image of the Japanese ambassadors whose eastward journey, 
reversing the course of universal history, was the occasion of the 
poem. This reading suggests a new age in which history is to be de- 
termined by an eastward course of empire, presumably inaugurated 
by migration of Orientals to America. Such an idea had warrant in 
the expansionist tradition, but it was little more than a debater’s 
contrivance.” It is not vividly present to Whitman’s mind, and 1s 
not integrated with the other ideas in the poem. His conclusion 
therefore fails to come off. He was, in fact, not really moved by 
the details of the new order with which the tradition provided him. 


28/bid., p. 65. This should be compared with the passage quoted from Benton in 
note 18, above. 


2°Benton in the Senate, March 1, 1825: “The valley of the Columbia might 
become the granary of China and Japan, and an outlet to their exuberant popula- 
tion” (Register of Debates in Congress, 18 Cong., 2 Sess., I, 711); Benton in the 
Senate, May 28, 1846: “. . . socially and commercially, the van of the Caucasians, 
and the rear of the Mongolians, must intermix, They must talk together, and 
trade together, and marry together” (Congressional Globe, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 
918). Edward E. Hale remarked in 1854 that the tide of Asiatic immigration setting 
in from the Pacific Coast might help reconcile difficulties encountered when Afri- 
can and European labor met in the settlement of new territories in the West 
(Kansas and Nebraska: The History, Geographical and Physical Characteristics, 
and Political Position of Those Territories (Boston, 1854], pp. 245-46). 
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He wanted something more transcendent to stand‘as the goal of 
history. 

Six years later, in 1871, Whitman resolved his imaginative prob- 
lem in one of his major poems, “Passage to India,” which he said 
was probably “but freer vent and fuller expression to what, from 
the first, . . . more or less lurks in my writings, underneath every 
page, every line, every where.”*° We are thus invited by the poet 
to take the poem with the utmost seriousness. 

It is customary to point out that “Passage to India” is an occas- 
sional poem celebrating three events: the successful laying of a 
transatlantic cable in 1866, and the almost simultaneous completion 
of the Union Pacific Railroad and the opening of the Suez Canal in 
1869. But these events are indeed only occasions. The poem devel- 
ops from a concern with Asia which had first appeared in 1860 and 
had been developed to a considerable extent in 1865. Even the im- 
pressive mysticism of the final sections had been clearly foreshad- 
owed in Whitman’s earlier treatments of the notion of a coming 
American empire in the Pacific. 

After two sections announcing the subject (“the great achieve- 
ments of the present, . . . the strong, light works of engineers”) ,™* 
Whitman returns to his question of 1860, “Why is it yet un- 
found?”*? which is now restated and amplified: 


Down from the gardens of Asia, descending, radiating, 
Adam and Eve appear, then their myriad progeny after them, 
Wandering, yearning, curious—with restless explorations, 
With questionings, baffled, formless, feverish—with never- 


happy hearts, 


With that sad, incessant refrain, Wherefore, unsatisfied Soul? 
and, Whither, O mocking Life?** 


But after a decade of reflection, the poet has at last grasped the 
“inscrutable purpose,” the “hidden, prophetic intention” implicit 
30Two Rivulets (Camden, New Jersey, 1876), p. 5 n. 


81Passage to India (Washington, D.C., 1871), p. 5; hereafter “Passage to India 
(1871).” 


322 eaves of Grass (1860), p. 312. 
33Passage to India (1871), pp. 8-9. 
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in man’s long journey through the ages around the globe: 


Lo, soul! seest thou not God’s purpose from the first? 
The earth to be spann’d, connected by net-work, 

The people to become brothers and sisters, 

The races, neighbors, to marry and be given in marriage, 
The oceans to be cross’d, the distant brought near, 

The lands to be welded together.*® 


This is the dream of Columbus, realized by America: 


(Ah Genoese, thy dream! thy dream! 
Centuries after thou art laid in thy grave, 
The shore thou foundest verifies thy dream! ), 


for the Union Pacific, “Tying the Eastern to the Western Sea,” is 
“The road between Europe and Asia.”’** 

The era of international brotherhood thus announced is a second, 
developed phase of Whitman’s Utopianism, in which his national- 
ism has been expanded to the point where it almost ceases to be 
nationalism. But this phase yields at once to a third. The merely 
sociological millennium of universal peace is only the material basis 
upon which will supervene an apocalyptic answer to the question 
of the feverish children. Man may be reconciled to man, but the 
children of Adam cannot finally rest until they have solved the rid- 
dle of Nature: “Who [shall] speak the secret of impassive Earth?” 


84[bid., p. 8. Whitman’s early, grandiose plan “to write a work of epic scope 
on the progress of the human race throughout the ages” is discussed by Gay W. 
Allen (“Walt Whitman’s ‘Long Journey’ Motif,” Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology, XXXVIII [January, 1939], 76-95). Professor Allen points out 
that elements of this early project were incorporated into Whitman’s later national- 
ism. 

85Passage to India (1871), p. 6. Gilpin had written in 1849: “So now we advance 
to consummate the blending of the Pacific with these other seas:—Asia with these 
other continents—and urge to its goal that expanding progression, which marches 
on to complete the zodiac of the globe, and blend into bonds of confraternity all 
the continents, all the seas, and all the nations!” (Central Gold Region, p. 176). 


36Passage to India (1871), p. 7. The notion that a Pacific Railroad would ful- 
fill the dream of Columbus was a commonplace (James D. B. DeBow, “South- 
ern Atlantic and Mississippi Railroad,” DeBow’s Review, I [January, 1846], 23; 
Thomas H. Benton, Selections of Editorial Articles from the St. Louis Enquirer, 
p. 17, and Congressional Globe, 33 Cong., 2 Sess., Appendix, pp. 81-82; William 
Gilpin, Central Gold Region, p. 93). 


37Passage to India (1871), p. 9. 
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Whitman, and indeed his century, had wrestled so long with this 
question that no single influence can safely be considered para- 
mount in helping him to find an answer. But in this context Whit- 
man’s handling of the problem of Nature may well owe something 
to Humboldt, either directly or indirectly through Gilpin. Hum- 
boldt had insisted that the cosmos must be viewed as a unit, an 
organic whole in which man and inanimate nature, society and its 
environment, are properly studied together.** Gilpin, applying the 
principle to North America, had maintained that the westward 
movement fulfilled a mandate of Nature because it expanded the 
United States to naturally ordained limits and thus established a 


88In the Introduction to his Cosmos (I, 1), Humboldt announced that his sub- 
ject was “the chain of connection, by which all natural forces are linked to- 
gether, and made mutually dependent upon each other. . . . Nature,” he added, 
“considered rationally, that is to say, submitted to the process of thought, is a unity 
in diversity of phenomena; a harmony, blending together all created things, how- 
ever dissimilar in form and attributes; one great whole . . . animated by the breath 
of life” (I, 2-3). And again: “We find even amongst the most savage nations ... 
a certain vague, terror-stricken sense of the all-powerful unity of natural forces, 
and of the existence of an invisible, spiritual essence manifested in these forces, 
whether in unfolding the flower and maturing the fruit of the nutrient tree, in 
upheaving the soil of the forest, or in rending the clouds with the might of the 
storm. We may here trace the revelation of a bond of union, linking together the 
visible world and that higher spiritual world which escapes the grasp of the 
senses” (I, 16). A close inquiry into the relation between Whitman and Hum- 
boldt is greatly to be desired. One would like to know, for example, whether there 
is any connection between Humboldt and Whitman’s use of the word “kosmos” 
(as in Leaves of Grass [1855], pp. vii, ix [“the poets of the kosmos,” “with a per- 
fect sense of the oneness of nature”), xi [“the gangs of cosmos and prophets en 
masse”], 29 [“Walt Whitman, . . . a kosmos”], 68 [“The great masters and kosmos 
are well as they go”]). A long footnote on the etymology and semantic history 
of the word “kosmos” (Cosmos, I, 51-53) could conceivably have been very sug- 
gestive for Whitman. Humboldt’s work appeared in English translation at the time 
when Whitman was maturing the conceptions that were to issue in Leaves of 
Grass. The tantalizingly inexplicit “List of Certain Magazine and Newspaper 
Articles Studied and Preserved by Walt Whitman and Found in His Scrapbooks 
and among His Papers” in Volume VII of The Complete Prose Works, ed. Richard 
M. Bucke, Thomas B. Harned, and Horace L. Traubel (New York, 1902), pp. 63- 
97, mentions two items bearing on Humboldt: Item No. 313 (p. 83), “Newspaper 
piece, ‘Alexander von Humboldt, etc.’”; Item 484 (p. 93), “Newspaper piece 
on ‘Humboldt’s Cosmos.’” I have been unable to discover the whereabouts of 
these Mp ps ai relevance of Humboldt’s Cosmos to the “dynamic con- 
ception of nature” is noted by Professor Howard M. Jones (“The Influence of 


European Ideas in Nineteenth-Century America,” American Literature, VII 
[November, 1935], 257-60). 
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harmony between the society and its physical setting.*® The Ameri- 
can advance to the Pacific, and specifically the construction of a 
Pacific Railway, were firmly associated in Gilpin’s writings with 
the achievement of a previously unattained harmony with Nature. 

If Whitman profited by these suggestions, however, he carried the 
idea of harmony much further. He conceived of man’s relation to 
Nature not merely as a sociological problem but as a matter of the 
most direct and inescapable personal concern: 


Who [shall] speak the secret of impassive Earth? 
Who bind it to us? What is this separate Nature, so 
unnatural? 


What is this Earth, to our affections? (unloving earth, with- 
out a throb to answer ours; 
Cold earth, the place of graves.)*° 


Yet if what man demands of Nature is love, he approaches Nature 
along a pathway that begins, as Humboldt had insisted, with ra- 
tional comprehension. This optimistic view is characteristic of the 
eighteenth century that had formed Humboldt’s mind rather than 
of the later nineteenth century to which “Passage to India” be- 
longed. It embodies Whitman’s refusal to follow the main drift of 
ideas in his day toward finding a conflict between scientific and 
poetic attitudes toward Nature. He staunchly maintains that the 
mind’s grasp of Nature leads to successful manipulation, and this in 
turn to communion. The scientists and engineers are appointed to 
" Th S f 
prepare the way for “the Poet, worthy that name, The true Son o 
God, singing his songs,” who will consummate the salvation of 
mankind by restoring man’s lost harmony with Nature on all levels 
of his experience. The promised Kingdom is material as well as 
spiritual, for here as always Whitman refused to acknowledge that 
the two realms could be separated: 
39Gilpin wrote, for example, that “The American Republic is . . . predestined 
to expand and fit itself to the continent” (Central Gold Region, p. 20). He be- 
lieved that the “divine mission” of the United States required all citizens to master 
“the geographical portrait of our continent . . . in its unity of system,” that is, 
from the perspective of comparative geography (ibid., p. 18). Similar ideas were, 


however, widely prevalent, and Whitman could have found them on every hand 
(Albert Weinberg, Manifest Destiny, chap. ii, “Geographical Predestination,” pp. 


43-71). 
40Passage to India (1871), p. 9. 
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Then, not your deeds only, O voyagers, O scientists and in- 
ventors, shall be justified, 

All these hearts, as of fretted children, shall be sooth’d, 

All affection shall be fully responded to—the secret shall be 
told; 

All these separations and gaps shall be taken up, and hook’d 
and link’d together; 

The whole Earth—this cold, impassive, voiceless Earth, shall 
be completely justified; 

Trinitas divine shall be gloriously accomplish’d and com- 
pacted by the true Son of God, the poet, 

(He shall indeed pass the straits and conquer the mountains, 

He shall double the Cape of Good Hope to some purpose; ) 

Nature and Man shall be disjoin’d and diffused no more, 

The true Son of God shall absolutely fuse them.** 


If this can be thought of as a third stage in Whitman’s Utopian- 
ism, an advance beyond both his nationalism and his internation- 
alism, it is still but preliminary to his final vision, for Nature can be 
penetrated indefinitely toward a center hardly to be distinguished 
from God, as he indicates in a magnificent invocation: 


O Thou transcendant! 
Nameless—the fibre and the breath! 


Light of the light—shedding forth universes—thou 
centre of them! *? 


It is toward this ultimate center rather than to any geographical 
destination that the poet and his soul set sail in their “Passage to 
more than India!”** Whitman had worked his way entirely through 
Manifest Destiny as a political conception to come out upon the 
highest plane of his mysticism. 


41] bid., pp. 9-10. “When . . . this interval of North America shall be filled up,” Gil- 
pin wrote, “the affiliation of mankind will be accomplished, proximity recognised, 
the distraction of intervening oceans and equatorial heats cease, the remotest na- 
tions be grouped together and fused into one universal and convenient system of 
immediate relationship” (Central Gold Region, p. 117). 


42Passage to India (1871), p. 13. 
43]dem. 














The Rise of Metropolitan Los Angeles, 
1870-1900 


By Oscar OspurN WINTHER 


ear ABEL STEARNS, prince of southern California cattlemen and 

first citizen of Los Angeles, died August 23, 1871. Stearns had 
been the symbol of his time; with his passing it may be said that the 
age of ranchos and countless herds of roaming Mexican cattle was 
nearly over. A new era of subdivision was well under way; small 
farming, fruit raising, and urbanization were at hand. Stearns and 
his ranching contemporaries had sensed this change and had re- 
sponded to it, but no one living in 1871—not even an optimist— 
foresaw the amazing transformation that the future had in store for 
the then little-heralded City of Angels and its environs.* 

Los Angeles was not then prepossessing. The 1870 census rele- 
gated the town’s 5,728 inhabitants to the 139th place according to 
size among sister American municipalities, whereas San Francisco 
rated ninth. The place continued to look Mexican, and there was 
little about it that was romantic. One- and two-storied flatroofed 
adobes still crowded in upon the eighty-nine-year-old Plaza. There 
were some hotels, stores, and saloons, principally on Main Street. 
There were churches, schools, and several rather large homes scat- 
tered around the edge of town, but the overview was unimpressive.’ 
Drinking water and sewage alike flowed in open ditches, or zanjas, 
and not without an occasional co-admixture of both.® 

The population was a “veritable polyglot in the matter of lan- 
guages. English, French, Spanish, German greet the ear at every 
turn,” wrote Major Benjamin C. Truman, a resident.‘ For its size 

1Robert Glass Cleland, The Cattle on a Thousand Hills (San Marino, California, 
1941), Pp. 242, 273. 

2T welfth Census of the United States Taken in the Year 1900: Population (Wash- 
ington, 1901), Part I, 430-32; William A. Spalding, History and Reminiscences: Los 
Angeles City and County (Los Angeles, 1931), I, 182-202. 

8Los Angeles Star, August 8, 1868, Not a little disgusted, the Los Angeles Star 
stated: “We are surprised that such an arrangement should have been made; it is 
very strange that in constructing sewers they should have been made to empty 
into a water course used by the people for household and cooking purposes.” 


4Benjamin C. Truman, Semi-Tropical California (San Francisco, 1874), p. 21; 
J. Gregg Layne, Annals of Los Angeles (San Francisco, 1935), pp. 82-83. 
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Los Angeles was probably then the toughest town in the West. 
Drunken brawls were regular occurrences, and frequent murders 
were accepted events. On Sunday morning the jail bulged with 
drunks (mostly Indians), and on the Sabbath night the local “dance 
house” was a “general rendezvous of . . . low, dissolute, and de- 
graded specimens of humanity, both male and female,” according 
to the local press.° 

Beyond the confines of the small business section lay open coun- 
try with mountains in the background. One of the few modern 
touches was the Los Angeles-San Pedro Railroad which officially 
began operations in 1869. Sunday buggy drives to Santa Monica 
Beach were popular, for the hillsides and sea views were, then as 
now, magnificent. Some sheep and cattle still grazed over areas to- 
day crisscrossed by streets, rows of homes, factories, business estab- 
lishments, and ugly oil derricks. But the presence then of numerous 
and scattered farmsteads indicated, as one engages in hindsight, that 
the trend toward diversified agriculture (though not yet horticul- 
ture) was definitely under way.° Earlier, demands of small farmers 
(““Grangers”) had been ignored by arrogant rancheros whose cattle 
trespassed freely upon unfenced, cultivated fields. But as subdivi- 
sion increased, the cattlemen’s powers diminished. And as the popu- 
lation multiplied, it also became possible to secure, through joint 
enterprise, that which farmers needed most—water in abundance at 
reasonable rates.’ Whatever some “Southlanders” may have thought 
of their future in 1870, the more progressive and aggressive resi- 
dents did not propose to remain idle and let nature take its course. 
Providence had reserved for southern California, to use an expres- 
sion of an interested English promoter, “the realization of a happier 
lot,” if people would but “Go up and possess the land.”* 

5Los Angeles Star, April 9, 1872; Charles D. Willard, The Herald’s History of 


Los Angeles (Los Angeles, 1901), pp. 279-84; [Security Trust and Savings Bank 
(Los Angeles) ], La Reina: Los Angeles in Three Centuries (Los Angeles, 1929), 
pp. 52-56. 
8John S. McGroarty, Los Angeles (Chicago, 1921), I, 87-90, 110, W. W. Robin- 
son, “Cahuenga Sired Hollywood,” Westways, XXXVIII (January, 1946), p. 22. 
?Theodore S. Van Dyke, Millionaires of a Day: An Inside History of the Great 
Southern California “Boom” (New York, 1890), chap. i. 


8A. Carr, Illustrated Hand-Book of California: Her Climate, Trade, Exports, Etc. 
(London, 1870), p. xiii. 
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It would be tedious to recite in antiquarian fashion all that hap- 
pened in Los Angeles and vicinity during the 1870's, yet certain 
notable developments cannot be overlooked. Within the city the 
establishment of Barnard Brothers Woolen Mill was, in its way, the 
harbinger of future industrial development. The Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Bank was founded in 1874; other banks soon followed; and in 
the same year the city’s first horse-drawn streetcar began rattling 
past the adobes with a “pick ’em up where you meet ’em” policy 
toward the customers. “No city in the State is growing so rapidly 
as Los Angeles,” pointed out the Los Angeles Star as it enumerated 
many new additions, including “extensive distilleries.”® In the sur- 
rounding countryside vineyards become more and more numerous, 
and in 1875 wine exports from Los Angeles were no less than 
1,329,000 gallons. Wheat was being grown in the San Fernando 
Valley, corn growing was increased, and fruit tree planting, though 


, still in its infancy, was getting under way.’ 


But all this was insignificant compared with the completion by 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Company on September 6, 1876, of 
the 7,000-foot-long tunnel in the San Fernando Mountains which at 
last linked Los Angeles by rail with northern California and the 
Fast. For this connection Los Angeles paid the Southern Pacific 
dearly; and rates remained exorbitant until 1885 when the compet- 
ing Santa Fe Railroad also entered the city with direct connec- 
tions with the Middle West and the Atlantic seaboard. Two more 


_ years elapsed before the Santa Fe had full control over its trackage 


into Los Angeles; but with that achieved, the great “Boom of the 
Eighties” was ushered in by cutthroat competition of the two lines.” 
Coupled with the offering of extremely low railroad fares was 
the use made of climate propaganda in promoting the Southland." 
®Los Angeles Star, January 9, 1873. 
10Willard, History of Los Angeles City, p. 316. 


11James De Long, Southern California: A Book for the Million (Kansas City, 
1877), p. 45; Glenn S. Dumke, The Boom of the Eighties in Southern California 
(San Marino, 1944), p. 20. 

122Dumke, op. cit., pp. 22-24. 


13For a more detailed analysis of the subject of climate, see Oscar Osburn Win- 
ther, “The Use of Climate in Promoting Southern California,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XXXIII (December, 1946), 411-24. Limited use of the material 
in this article is made in the following two pages. 
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Early-day residents and visitors did not, as a rule, gush about the 
climate; they did, however, make occasional references to the gen- 
erally dry, but pleasant, character of southern California. Not until 
the early 1870’s was the sales value of climate discovered. Local pro- 
moters began seeing, not ordinary advantages to their climate, but 
something approaching perfection. Southern California was de- 
scribed by the Los Angeles Star in 1872 as the “Land of Glorious 
Sunset,” and Los Angeles as none other than the “Garden of Para- 
dise.” ‘There was no reason, argued the Star, why, when the truth 
were known, climate should not attract thousands of people—and 
it did.™* 

There have been two Los Angeles Chambers of Commerce: the 
first was formed in 1873; the second, and presently active Chamber, 
was organized in 1888."° The raison d’étre of the first body was 
harbor development, but its first official publication, a booklet is- 
sued in 1876, was intended to promote immigration. About five 
thousand copies were circulated. Relatively, the claims put forward 
about climate were modest; but the brochure did assert that “all the 
best conditions for which mankind may reasonably hope, meet and 
centre here in Los Angeles County.””* 

These items are but examples of a tremendous quantity of south- 
ern California promotional literature which began flooding the 
United States and Europe during the decade before the above- 
mentioned boom. Besides extolling climate, such items as cheap 
labor costs, prospects of railroad connections with the East, and 
limitless money-making opportunities were stressed. This propa- 
ganda found expression in travel accounts, letters, guides, railroad 
and resort hotel advertisements, Chamber of Commerce literature, 
magazines, and, as noted, the press.** Key books were Charles Nord- 


14. 0s Angeles Star, June 22, 1872. 

15Marco R. Newmark, “A Short History of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce,” The Quarterly of the Historical Society of Southern California, XXVII 
(June-September, 1945), 57-59. 

16A, T. Hawley, The Present Condition, Progress and Advantages of Los An- 
geles City and County, Southern California (Los Angeles, 1876), p. 7. 

17Glenn S. Dumke, “Advertising Southern California Before the Boom of 1887,” 
The Quarterly of the Historical Society of Southern California, XXIV (March, 
1942), 14-23; Los Angeles Evening News, April 15, 1871. 
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hoff’s California, for Health, Pleasure, and Residence (New York, 
1873), and Major Benjamin C. Truman’s Semi-Tropical California 
(San Francisco, 1874). The great mass of climate literature may be 
divided into two classes: one that was designed by professional 
agencies to promote immigration, another that was made up of indi- 
vidual or personal contributions—the gratuitous effusions of over- 
zealous enthusiasts who either wished to fill their readers with envy 
or who would have all mankind share their joy of living in this 
flower-scented Utopia. 

Perhaps readers discounted many claims made by such promo- 
tional literature, but taken rather seriously were the printed words 
of noted physicians who made assertions on the therapeutic effects 
of southern California’s climate. Most local physicians who commit- 
ted themselves in print expressed the belief that great longevity 
could be gained in and around Los Angeles. Dr. Peter C. Re- 
mondino, member of the American Medical Association and vice- 
president of the California State Board of Health, was accepted as 
an authority when he wrote in 1892: “From my personal observa- 
tion I can say that at least an extra ten years’ lease of life is gained 
by a removal to this coast from the Eastern States; not ten years to 
be added with its extra weight of age and infirmity, but ten years 
more with the additional benefit of feeling ten years younger dur- 
ing the time. . . .”** Other medicos would have the credulous public 
believe that California was not only the home of centenarians, but 
of bi-centenarians as well.’® 

News of a lively town travels fast. The brisk stir of activity in Los 
Angeles during the 1870’s, the growing consciousness of money- 
making possibilities in the Los Angeles area, and the belief that there 
must be some truth in the stories circulating on the exalted climate 
of the Southland, all served to produce first a minor, then a gigantic, 
boom followed eventually by other marked fluctuations.”° 


18Peter C. Remondino, The Mediterranean Shores of America: Southern Cali- 
fornia (Philadelphia and London, 1892), p, 118. 

18Marion Thrasher, Long Life in California (Chicago [1915]), p. 29. 

20~Dumke, The Boom of the Eighties, is the best and most comprehensive study 
of this first great boom; see also W. W. Robinson, “The Southern California Real 
Estate Boom of the Twenties,” The Quarterly of the Historical Society of South- 
ern California, XXIV (March, 1942), 25-30, for a brief summary of the post-World 
War I developments. 
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One pattern for settlement in Los Angeles and neighboring coun- 
ties was called the “Colony System.” The Germans who founded 
Anaheim as far back as 1857 set a pattern for this type of settlement. 
In this venture a manager, George Hansen, represented the Los 
Angeles Vineyard Society. On behalf of the Society, Hansen first 
acquired portions of San Juan Cajon de Santa Ana Rancho with ac- 
companying rights to Santa Ana River water. Thereafter small 
acreages were sold to prospective settlers.”* With variations on this 
procedure Riverside was founded in 1870, Cucamonga in 1872, the 
California Colony of Indiana (Pasadena) in 1873, and the American 
Colony (Long Beach) in 1882.” Unlike early Utopian societies 
and unlike many foreign and church communities in America, 
southern California colonies were held together by few binding ties. 
At best these colonies were little more than the product of sub- 
division real estate promotions which attracted settlers from many 
states of the Union and from Europe. The colonists, however, 
shared in what to most of them was a pioneer venture in producing 
vegetables and citrus fruits on soil requiring irrigation. To most 
southern California settlers this was a new undertaking requiring 
considerable community cooperation. Individualistic as the settlers 
may have been before arriving, it took something more than indi- 
vidual enterprise to acquire, maintain, and use available water sup- 
ply, as well as to raise and market the exotic commodities for which 
the region was to become famous. Therefore, no matter what the 
personal character and experiences of individual settlers may have 
been, agricultural operations in southern California favored group 
integration and cooperation to a degree not attained in the more 
humid parts of the United States.”* 


21Hallock F. Raup, The German Colonization of Anaheim, California (Berkeley, 
1932), PP. 123-34. 

22John Brown, Jr., and James Boyd, History of San Bernardino and Riverside 
Counties (Chicago, 1922), I, 347-61; Robert G. Cleland, The Twilight Cavalcade, 
1895-1945. A paper read at the Twilight Club, Pasadena, October 16, 1945 (n.p., 
n.d.), p. 5; “The Cucamonga Homestead Association of Los Angeles, California,” 
1874. Circular, Huntington Library; Harold D. Carew, History of Pasadena and 
the San Gabriel Valley ((Chicago], 1930), I, 283-84. 

28Charles D. Warner, “The Outlook in Southern California,” Harpe?’s, LXXXII 
(January, 1891), 168-69; Carey McWilliams, Southern California Country (New 
York, 1946), pp. 154-56. 
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The success achieved by the foregoing colonies gave heart, as 
well as brass, to an ever-increasing number of professional promot- 
ers who flocked into the Los Angeles area during the late eighties. 
Promoters were chiefly interested in one thing: to sell real estate, 
principally lots. To achieve this end they employed everything 
from brass bands to hired hackmen to ensnare their prospects. In 
extreme instances they were known to have hung oranges in Joshua 
trees as an expediency of giving to desert lots the appearance of 
citrus groves. They were intent, said Theodore S. Van Dyke, upon 
“shearing a drove of innocent lambs from the East.” On the other 
hand, some promotion agencies were reasonably honest, among 
them the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce and Pasadena Real 
Estate Exchange. Whatever the motives of such individuals and 
organizations may have been, their efforts contributed largely to 
the founding and growth of numerous municipalities and districts 
that emerged near Los Angeles, among them Glendale, Burbank, 
San Fernando Valley, Pomona, Sycamore Grove, Highland Park, 
Lincoln Park, Sierra Madre, Arcadia, Monrovia, Claremont, and 
Cahuenga (Hollywood). 

Data as to number and nationality on this great new migration are 
available and are reasonably accurate, but any interpretation de- 
rived from them is at best subject to revision. In 1870, the total 
population of Los Angeles County was 15,309, of which 4,325, or 
28.3 per cent, were foreign-born. Of the foreign element, 1,886 
were Mexicans; the remaining foreigners were of a well-diversified 
European stock. Thirty years later (1900) the total population of 
the county was 170,298; 30,839, or 18.1 per cent, were foreign- 
born. Of the latter only 1,613 claimed Mexican birth; 3,209 were 
Chinese, and the rest largely assorted Europeans, with accent on 
Germans and Irish.” In 1900 Los Angeles city was one-fifth foreign, 
a situation to which native Americans reacted with mixed feelings. 


24Van Dyke, Millionaires of a Day, chap. v. Dumke, The Boom of the Eighties, 
pp. 200-217. Professor Dumke also finds it possible to credit individual promoters 
with personal integrity. 


25Ninth Census: The Statistics of the Population of the United States (Washing- 
ton, 1872), I, 304, 347; Twelfth Census .. . 1900: Population, Part I, pp. 11, 565, 738-39. 
Orange County was created in 1889 and in 1900 there were 19,696 living in this 
county. These have not been included in making the above comparison. 
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They looked with odium upon the Chinese, and barely tolerated the 
Mexicans; while on the other hand, Germans—the largest single 
foreign group—were regarded as industrious and progressive, and 
as able workers and skillful politicians.”° 

The great bulk of the population was native American, but not 
native Californian. But again, data concerning the 139,459 native- 
born Americans in Los Angeles County in 1900 are difficult to 
secure. Taking California as a whole, one magnificent trend is ap- 
parent. Since 1870 there has been a steady shift in the origin of 
California’s native American immigrant population. The general 
direction of this shift has been from the northeast of the United 
States toward the southwest. By 1880 New England was the birth- 
place of more California immigrants than was any other section in 
the nation. By 1890 the most popular jumping-off place for Cali- 
fornia was New York; by 1900 it was the area between New York 
and Missouri; by 1910 it was Iowa and Kansas. And thus the areas 
of departure moved southwestward until 1940 when the census con- 
firmed what was already known; namely, that the people from 
Oklahoma headed the roster of California immigrants.” Not until 
1900 did the census present a breakdown of these figures for each 
county. The rgoo data on Los Angeles County correspond in gen- 
eral with those from the State; they show that at the turn of the cen- 
tury no less than 39 per cent of the county’s inhabitants were natives 
of the north central United States.”* 

Taken as a whole, it cannot be demonstrated, as has sometimes 
been asserted, that Los Angeles County was peopled largely and 
permanently by sharpers prior to 1900. The great boom which had 
entered its downward spiral late in 1887 did more damage to specu- 
lators than to any other group. There followed an exodus of law- 
yers, real estate agents, lodging-house and saloon keepers, but there 
was no noticeable departure of people engaged in productive pur- 


26Flmer C. Sandmeyer, The Anti-Chinese Movement in California (Urbana, 
Illinois, 1939), pp. 106-7; Walter Lindley and J. P. Widney, California and the South 
(New York, 1888), pp. 99-102; Twelfth Census . . . 1900: Population, Part I, p. 609. 


27Marion Clawson, “What It Means to Be a Californian,” Quarterly of the Cali- 
fornia Historical Society, XXIV (June, 1945), 145-46. 


28T welfth Census ... 1900: Population, Part I, pp. 714-17. 
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suits.” When speculation subsided, wrote Charles W. Warner, “it 
left the climate as it was, the fertility as it was, and the arable land 
not reduced. Marvelous as the boom was, I think the present re- 
cuperation [1890] is still more wonderful.”*° 

Respectable and conservative are the terms best describing the 
general population during the period under review. As stated, many 
came for health reasons; many more were farmer families possessing 
some capital, which, if not lost in city lot speculation, was often in- 
vested in small, preferably ten-acre, citrus groves or farms. Invalids 
were not, as a rule, disorderly; and the farming families were cre- 
dited with being honest, God-fearing, frugal Easterners and Middle 
Westerners who, influenced by promotion advertising, decided to 
seek semi-retirement in or near Los Angeles. 

Rather revealing in its below-the-surface interpretation is a pio- 
neer, urban-sociological study, The Better City (1907), written by 
Dana W. Bartlett, a local public-spirited clergyman. Even though 
liquor dispensers outnumbered clergymen, Bartlett looked upon 
Los Angeles as “a city of churches,” of good schools, and a place 
where “Its citizens, gathered from every quarter, are of a high 
class.” At a time when civic betterment leagues were in their in- 
fancy in America, Bartlett observed that Los Angeles was a city of 
joiners of clubs, the objective of which was a city of homes, not 
slums.** To be sure, said Bartlett, “The City of the Angels is as yet 
far away from the ideal city. The dollar still rules. .. . Low political 
ideals still hold sway. Nevertheless, the brighter day is dawning. . . . 
There is a growing multitude who are determined that there shall 
be here not only a great, but a Better City.”** Clearly, the sins of 
the Angels were becoming rapidly absolved. 


2°Van Dyke, Millionaires of a Day, p. 180. 


80Charles Dudley Warner, Our Italy (New York, 1891), p. 25. As measured by 
school attendance, the City of Los Angeles sustained an actual loss in population 
between 1888 and 1890, but the over-all population of the county held its own by 
registering, in 1890, a population of 101,454. The increase continued through the 
nineties, and by 1900 the population of the city was 102,479, that of the county, as 
previously stated, 170,298. Twelfth Census . . . 1900: Population, Part I, pp. 11, 609. 


31Dana W. Bartlett, The Better City: A Sociological Study of a Modern City 
(Los Angeles, 1907), pp. 51-57. 
82] bid., p. 248. 
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Unlike Los Angeles, Pasadena grew to maturity without exhibit- 
ing much of an adolescent behavior. Saloons, red-light districts, and 
gambling casinos were at least not conspicuous during its formative 
years, whereas twenty-five churches and six public schools were 
the boast of the “Crown City” in 1895.°* Regarding Pasadena, Pro- 
fessor Robert G. Cleland has written: “From the very first, Pasa- 
dena enjoyed a distinctive and enviable reputation. Its founders, 
like the soldiers of Cromwell, were men ‘who had the fear of God 
before them and made some conscience of what they did.’”* 

Similar manifestations of sobriety were exhibited at Long Beach. 
Its first settlers traveled west in early-vintage “tourist cars” hooked 
to a freight train. The immigrants provided their own bedding, 
cooked their own meals in the cars, and on Sundays held religious 
services aboard while on their prolonged rail journey. William E. 
Willmore, “Father of Long Beach,” was determined that the Devil 
should be kept out of his colony, and for a long time this ideal pre- 
vailed. The place became a favorite site for churches, camp meet- 
ings, the Methodist Resort Association, Chautauqua performances, 
Christian temperance meetings, and other activities which met pre- 
vailing moral standards of an agrarian small town. Both Pasadena 
and Long Beach set a pattern which, wittingly or unwittingly, was 
followed in varying degrees by the ever-iicreasing communities in 
the Los Angeles area during the period under review. 

As stated, a large number of the new arrivals in the Los Angeles 
area were attracted to citriculture and diversified agriculture for 
which the region had begun to receive creditable recognition by 
1900." In 1870 an orchardist in southern California was a rare per- 
son, a sizeable citrus grove a curiosity. The total value of all orchard 
products in Los Angeles County then amounted to only $74,090, or 

33 Maxwell’s Pasadena City Directory and Gazetteer of Southern California (Los 
Angeles, 1895), pp. 10-11. 

84Cleland, “The Twilight Cavalcade, 1895-1945,” p. 5. 


85Brown and Boyd, San Bernardino and Riverside Counties, I, 356-58; Walter H. 
Case, History of Long Beach (Chicago, 1927), I, 73-108, 663-64. 


36F, F, Spence, “Los Angeles,” The Californian Illustrated Magazine, 1 (October, 
1891), 1-3; J. R. Henderson, “New Los Angeles,” ibid., II (October, 1892), 645-68; 
Henry T. Finck, “Southern California Revisited,” The Nation, LVII (October 19, 
1893), 282-84; Dumke, Boom of the Eighties, chap. xviii. 
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8 per cent of the total agricultural income. But from this date 
forward, interest in, and development of, citriculture was acceler- 
ated. “The cultivation of the Orange (and Lemon),” wrote the 
California Horticulturist in 1871, “has of late attracted a great deal 
of attention on this coast, and it promises to form an important 
feature amongst our horticultural developments.”** Introduction 
into the Riverside area of the Washington, or Bahia, Navel orange 
(about 1873), and the simultaneous introduction of Valencias (first 
near San Gabriel Mission from about 1870 to 1872) greatly stimu- 
lated citriculture. Both varieties were remarkable improvements 
over earlier species; both have been widely cultivated since and 
have proved to be the two most marketable and profitable varieties.” 
The names of such principal growers as William Wolfskill, A. B. 
Chapman, and Don Benito Wilson were soon to be superseded by 
those of Dr. K. D. Shugart, A. J. Twogood, J. C. Waite, Sam Mc- 
Coy, Josiah Cover, and Judge E. G. Brown.*° These names were in 
turn engulfed by an ever-enlarged army of orchardists. 

Citriculture was alluring, but it was also very deceiving. “The 
great error [in orange growing],” wrote Judge J. W. North of Riv- 
erside, “is getting too much, and cultivating too little.”** A ten-acre 
grove was considered a desirable unit. And at best, wrote Thomas 
A. Garey, an orange-culturist, in 1882: “The founding of an orange 
orchard is not all poetry and romance.”** Garey cautioned against 
overinvestment as a way of avoiding an invitation from the sheriff 
to appear in court. 


37Ninth Census: The Statistics of the Wealth and Industry of the United States 
(Washington, 1872), III, 104. In 1870 there were 34,000 orange trees and 3,700 
lemon trees in Los Angeles County according to Transactions of the California 
State Agricultural Society During the Years 1870 and 1871 (Sacramento, 1872), pp. 
182, 184. 

38“The Orange-Tree—Citrus,” The California Horticulturist, 1 (July, 1871), 
257-58. 

89Rahno M. MacCurdy, The History of the California Fruit Growers Exchange 
(Los Angeles, 1925), pp. 4-5; Nephtune Fogelberg and A. W. McKay, The Citrus 
Industry and the California Fruit Growers Exchange System (Washington, 1940), 
p. 2. 

40Herbert J. Webber and Leon D. Batchelor, The Citrus Industry (Berkeley, 
1943), I, 36-37. 
41Brown and Boyd, op. cit., I, 347-67. 
42Thomas A. Garey, Orange Culture in California (San Francisco, 1882), p. 8. 
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Certainly in making the initial purchase, caveat emptor was an 
excellent guiding principle. Distinction should have been made be- 
tween good and bad orchards, care shown about the quality of the 
soil, the availability of water, the price to be paid for both, and also 
the age, condition, and variety of citrus fruit being grown in a 
particular orchard. There had to be a willingness to work rather 
than a tendency to repose in the idle thought that an orange grove 
was an automat into which was put a cash investment and out of 
which would come a comfortable, easy living.** 

Troubles besetting citrus growers were then, as now, innumer- 
able. Insects, scales, and molds of varying colors, rots, viruses, 
frosts, interminable waiting for an orchard to mature, knowing 
when and what to graft and bud; problems in irrigation, spraying, 
cultivation; picking, packing, and marketing—these and many other 
considerations comprise the long list of headaches besetting growers. 
Not least of the troubles was marketing of citrus fruits. In Wolfs- 
kill’s day it was done locally; during the eighties it was done largely 
by a half dozen commission houses; and during the great slump of 
the nineties the fruit was handled on consignment and often with 
heavy losses for the growers. This low point in the situation has 
been aptly described as one of “glut, decay, and ‘red ink’ returns.” 

Facing a crisis, the growers tried cooperation, and they suc- 
ceeded at a time when the cooperative movement elsewhere in the 
country had failed badly. The first California fruit producers’ co- 
operative was the Orange Growers’ Protective Union founded in 
1885. After some trial and error there was formed at Riverside in 
1892 the Pachappa Orange Growers Association and the Claremont 
California Fruit Growers Association, both dedicated to direct 
marketing, a system which proved to be the key to ultimate mastery 
of the selling problem. Out of this came, on August 29, 1893, the 
Southern California Fruit Exchange, which with slight modifica- 
tions became, in 1905, the California Fruit Growers Exchange. It 
may be best described as a federation of local associations with cer- 
tain powers delegated to a central administration. The Exchange 


48/bid., pp. 10-12, 27, 91-92. 


“4Charles C. Teague, Fifty Years a Rancher (Los Angeles, 1944), pp. 74-79; 
MacCurdy, op. cit., p. 32. 
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system recognized local differences and therefore granted much lo- 
cal administration. It provided premiums for individual effort and 
quality; local brands were retained; but from the Central Exchange 
came direction as to when and what to ship to market. It led to 
standardization of commodities, and in 1907 choice fruits began 
appearing with the now widely advertised and recognized label— 
“Sunkist.’** 

The founding of the Exchange did not end all problems for the 
citrus growers, but it proved to be the most effective organization 
yet devised for the management, and especially the marketing, of 
citrus fruit. “In my opinion,” says C. C. Teague, for many years 
president of the Exchange, “cooperative marketing, more than any 
other factor, has brought about the phenomenal expansion of the 
citrus business in California during the past 50 years.’*° 

Walnut growers followed the groove cut by citrus growers; 
whereas vegetable growers (the truck farmers) and grape growers 
continued to operate more on an individual basis, doing business 
with the commission merchants. The success which attended the 
fruit and vegetable growers by the turn of the century contributed 
greatly toward making Los Angeles County the wealthiest in the 
United States as measured by agricultural produce,*’ and it made 
the city of Los Angeles the citrus capital of the country. 

Successful operation of these agricultural and horticultural acti- 
vities was partly due to the availability and exploitation of migra- 
tory, or seasonal, labor. Before the passage of the Exclusion Act, 
Chinese workers were used extensively; but later Japanese, Mexi- 
can, and Filipino workers were the nationalities employed during 
the harvest seasons. This need for cheap seasonal labor, and the re- 
sultant influx of Asiatics and Mexicans, tended to revive earlier 
racial and social complexities mitigated by the great inrush of East- 
erners during the boom of the late eighties. The growers, neverthe- 
less, established the dominant social patterns and ideologies (at least 
for the rural areas), and these may be best described for 1900 as 


4STeague, op. cit., pp. 86-87; MacCurdy, op. cit., p. 48. 
46Teague, op. cit., pp. 76, 96. 
*7McWilliams, Southern California Country, p. 213. 
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Republicanism in politics, Protestantism in religion, sobriety and 
conservatism in the personal habits of living.** 

The history of the Los Angeles area lends support to the belief 
that one good boom deserves another. The real estate crash of 1887 
was followed by a different kind of boom in 1892, namely oil. 
Petroleum resources of southern California had been widely ex- 
ploited during the decade following the spectacular discovery by 
Colonel Edwin L. Drake at Titusville, Pennsylvania, in 1857. After 
1870 petroleum production was of considerable commercial im- 
portance, and by 1889 there were producing fields at Santa Paula, 
Ojai, Sespi, Torrey Canyon, and Newhall.“ 

Prior to 1892, however, all efforts at wildcatting in Los Angeles 
failed. But it was in this year that Edward L. Doheny, a prospector, 
but unschooled in looking for oil, made a notable discovery. Doheny 
had been attracted to some surface deposits, and with his partner 
dug a shaft by hand. Upon attaining a depth of 155 feet, to use 
words attributed to Doheny: “Suddenly gas spewed out and oil 
flooded the shaft to a depth of ten or fifteen feet in a few mo- 
ments.””*° News of this discovery soon became known and within 
five years no less than 2,300 wells were drilled by over two hundred 
different companies. No less than seventy-five million barrels of oil 
had been extracted from about three hundred acres of ground. Else- 
where in Los Angeles County drilling was done with renewed zest. 
The Puente Oil Company, at a place near Fullerton, nearly matched 
Doheny’s success, and much of the oil produced by this concern 
was marketed in Los Angeles, as was “black gold” from new wells 
brought in at Newhall.» During 1900, Los Angeles County pro- 
duced 1,722,887 barrels of petroleum, and this represented 39.9 per 


48William H. Bishop, “Southern California,” Harpers, LXVI (December, 1882), 
Pp. 54-56; Teague, op. cit., pp. 141-44; McWilliams, op. cit., pp. 218-26. 

49Joseph D. Weeks, “Petroleum,” Report on Mineral Industries in the United 
States at the Eleventh Census: 1890 (Washington, 1892), pp. 426-29, 487. 

50B. C. Forbes, Men Who Are Making the West (New York, 1923), iii; C. L. 
Edholm, “Better Than Gold,” Out West, XXXII (March, 1910), 193-211; Lionel V. 
Redpath, Petroleum in California (Los Angeles, 1900), pp. 37-42. 

51Forbes, op. cit. p. 112; Lewis E. Aubury, Production and Use of Petroleum in 
California (Sacramento, 1904), p. 10, table opposite p. 208; Redpath, op. cit., pp. 
37-43- 
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cent of the entire production in California. Restriction placed upon 
drilling within the city limits of Los Angeles became increasingly 
severe, and by 1907 few new wells were sunk. Old oil wells, how- 
ever, continued to produce abundantly and with profit.” 

The impact upon Los Angeles of this frenzied activity was ter- 
rific. When Doheny and his competitors demonstrated that three 
barrels of crude oil priced at $2.10 contained effective heat units 
equal to those produced by one ton of coal costing $6 to $8, the 
race was on for oil-burning furnaces in local manufacturing estab- 
lishments. The resultant lower cost in industrial output also encour- 
aged industrial expansion, not least of which was the oil refining 
business itself.°* 

At the turn of the present century, the Los Angeles area could 
look back upon three decades of remarkable change and growth. In 
1870 Los Angeles had been the toughest little town in the West; 
in 1900 it was a modern, thriving city and the metropolis of south- 
ern California. Thirty years of bumptious growth—a growth ex- 
ceeding that of all California during the fabulous decade of the 
Gold Rush—awakened Los Angeles to its peculiar sense of destiny. 
As the century closed, work had begun on the construction of San 
Pedro harbor; the region had become a wholesale trading center 
that promised great commercial expansion; home building was 
booming; the tourist business offered never-ending possibilities; and 
the city and county populations were increasing at a new high rate. 
“The southwestern region of the United States will support at least 
one great city,” said the well-informed Charles Dwight Willard in 
the summer of 1901, “and all doubt as to where that city will be lo- 
cated is now at an end... . That it [Los Angeles] should someday 
become one of the great metropolitan centers of the nation is not a 
dream, but the natural outgrowth of existing conditions.” 


52Aubury, op. cit., p. 13; Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles Coun- 
ty: Some Facts and Figures (Los Angeles, 1925), p. 16. 


58Edholm, “Better Than Gold,” pp. 193-94, 202; Land of Sunshine, Ill (June, 
1895), 46. 


54Willard, History of Los Angeles, p. 354. 




































Notes and Documents 


John Foxe and the Drama ew Custom 


EW CUSTOM? was “one of the most remarkable of our ancient 

Moralities, as it was wrote purposely to vindicate and pro- 

mote the Reformation.”* According to Fleay, the play was “proba- 

bly altered from one of Edward VI’s time, as the controversy about 

square caps is alluded to in it as contemporary. . . . 1 would date it 
1562-3.”° 

I should like to make two points about this interesting old play. 
First, it shows the influence of John Foxe, the martyrologist. Sec- 
ond, whether or not Fleay is correct in his guess that this is an 
older work revised, we must date its present state somewhat later 
than 1563. 

New Custom is heavily charged with the zeal of the Reforma- 
tion. Its unknown author must have been as deeply steeped as Foxe 
himself in the ideas aad doctrines of Protestantism. In matters of 
discipline, however, he takes a position somewhat more latitudinar- 
ian than that held by Foxe; one ought not, he says, to pay too much 
attention to manner of dress: 

. .. hee who puttes his religion in wearing the thing: 
Or thinkes him selfe more holly for the contrarie doing: 
Shall prove but a foole . . .* 

One passage in the play, however, we can with complete cer- 
tainty accept as showing the direct influence of Foxe. Act II, scene 
3 was obviously written in Elizabethan times. Cruelty and Avarice, 

14 new Enterlude, No lesse wittie then pleasant, entituled new Custome, devised 
of late, and for diverse causes nowe set forthe, never before this tyme Imprinted. 


1573 ... Imprinted at London in Fleetestreete by William How for Abraham Veale, 
dwelling in Paules churche yarde at the signe of the Lambe. 


2Robert Dodsley, A Select Collection of Old English Plays, ed. W. C. Hazlitt 
(1874-76), Il, 3. 


8Frederick G. Fleay, A Chronicle History of the London Stage (1890), pp. 64 f. 


‘Sig. D3; cf., for Foxe’s stand on vestments, Fuller, Church History of Britain, 
ed. Brewer (Oxford, 1845), IV, 328 f. 
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two of the characters, are talking shop, and Cruelty rants about be 
heretics: tri 
Nay by Goddes harte, if I might doe what I list, re 
Not one of them all that should scape my fist. . . . 
r 
Every stockes should be full, every prison, and jayle. -. 
Some would I beate with roddes, some scorge at a cartes tayle, ‘Il 
Some hoyse their heeles upwarde, some beate in a sacke, - 
Some manickle their fingers, some binde in the racke. ac 
Some would I sterve for hunger, some would I hange privilie, pa 
Saying that them selves so dyed desperately. pe 
Some would I accuse of matters of great weight, an 
Openly to hange them as trespassours streight. th 
A thousand mo waies could I tell, and not misse, fi 
Which here in England I may say,to you I have practised ere this, f 
And trust by his woundes, Avarice, sone again for to trie, St 
How so ever the world goe before that I die... . Li 
By the masse there is one thing makes me laugh hartely, R 
...-I wold never better pastime desier . 
Then to here a dosen of them howling together in the fier.° Z 
Avarice has his own deeds to relate: m: 
... A like Historie I shall tell thee Crueltie, ha 
In Englande which my selfe plaied in the daies of queene Marie. br 
Twoo brothers there were dwelling young gentilmen, but the heyre th 
Had substanciall revenewes, his stocke also was faire. he 
A man of good conscience, and studious of the Gospell. 7 
Which the other brother perceiving very well, . 


Perswaded him by all meanes since hee was so bent, 
To be constant in opinion, and not to relent. 
Which done, hee gave notice to the officers about, ar 
Howe they should come with searche to find his brother out. 
Who, when hee was once in this sorte apprehended, 

Shortly after his life in the fier he ended. 

The other had the most part of all his lyvinge, 

How saist sir knave? is not this the next way to thrivinge?® 


This whole dialogue suggests strongly that its author must have 
had the Acts and Monuments in mind. Every punishment in it can 


5Sig. C3. 
®Sig. C3v-C4. 
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be found in Foxe, and no other martyrology was in common dis- 
tribution in England at that time. Many of the tortures Cruelty de- 
scribes were pictured in the woodcuts with which the Acts and 
Monuments was illustrated. Specifically, “Some would I hange 
privilie, Saying that them selves so dyed desperately” is a reference 
to the affair of Richard Hun, discussed by Foxe at great length, and 
illustrated by a particularly effective woodcut.’ “Some would I 
accuse of matters of great weight, Openly to hange them as tres- 
passours streight,” is general enough to refer to any of a number of 
persons, but it particularly suggests the cases of Oldcastle, Acton, 
and their fellow-martyrs of the time of Henry V.° “A dosen of 
them howling together in the fier” might be thought an imaginative 
figment, but Foxe tells of thirteen persons burned in one fire at 
Stratford le Bowe in 1556.° Ten were similarly burned together at 
Lewes in 1557,including the Richard Woodman mentioned below.” 

The story of the two brothers is a reference to the martyrdom of 
Richard Woodman." The account of the suffering of this martyr 
appeared in the 1563 edition of Foxe in rather brief form; the only 
reference to the incident described by Avarice is a line in Wood- 
man’s letter: “Yea, and even them that eat of my bread, that should 
have been most my friends by nature, hath betrayed me.””? This 
brief remark is not enough to have suggested Avarice’s story. But in 
the 1570 edition Foxe altered and added to the account, evidently 
having received further information. He inserted a “true certificate 
written by Richard Woodman,”” telling in detail substantially the 
same story we find in the play. 

All these echoes of Foxe, occurring within 65 lines of the play, 
are a reasonably certain indication that the author or reviser of the 


John Foxe, The Acts and Monuments, ed. Pratt and Stoughton (London, n.d.), 
IV, 183-205. For the woodcut, see ed. 1570, sig, 2Aa5. 


8Foxe, III, 321-401. 

*Foxe, VIII, 151-54. 

10Foxe, VIII, 332 f. 
11Foxe, VIII, 333-77. 
12Foxe, ed. 1563, p. 1573. 
18Foxe, ed. 1570, II, 2121 ff. 
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play used Foxe as a source for the scene. The presence of the 
Woodman story is an indication that he must have used the second 
edition of Foxe; and I would therefore date the present form of the 
play as not earlier than 1570. 


LesLiE MauIN OLIVER 











A Letter from John Mitchell 
to Cadwallader Colden 


Le MITCHELL (16907-1768), a physician of Urbanna in Vir- 
ginia, has a place in the early history of American botany, 
zoology, physiology, medicine, cartography, climatology, and agri- 
culture, to say nothing of politics." The following letter, printed 
from the heretofore unpublished manuscript in the Huntington Li- 
brary (six folio pages, HM 22340), is an important link in Mitchell’s 
correspondence with Cadwallader Colden (1688-1776), member of 
the Council of New York and later (1761-76) lieutenant-governor 
of that province. 


THEODORE HorNBERGER 


Dear Sir 

I am afraid, that the general losses attending our late war? have de- 
prived me of the pleasure of hearing from you, & have been the occasion 
of the miscarriage of two long letters I wrote you, in answer to the very 
curious & particular one you wrote me after my departure from Vir- 
ginia, which I did not receive for nigh a twelvemonthe afterwards. This 
seems to have put a stop to our correspondence, which I look upon as 
a great loss to me, & must beg of you to make up. I have wrote to you 
every year since I have been here, but have never had the pleasure of 
hearing from you, but by second hand, from Mr, Collinson.’ I know 
not if he has informed you of the pains I took about your History of 
the Indians.* As it wanted a Title, I was obliged to write one to it, such 
a one as might please & engage the Booksellers, very different from what 
I should have otherwaise put to so modest a performance. But that is a 


1See “The Scientific Ideas of John Mitchell,” ante, pp. 277-96. 
2The War of the Austrian Succession, 1740-48. 
8Peter Collinson (1694-1768). See the article on Mitchell, ante, pp. 280-81. 


4The History of the Five Indian Nations of Canada, first printed at New York 
in 1727, and reprinted by Thomas Osborne at London in 1747. The page-long 
title of the London edition emphasizes the political and strategic importance of the 
Iroquois confederation. Colden’s draft of his reply to Mitchell (Colden Papers, 
IX, 18-23), dated July 6, 1749, shows that Collinson had written him about the title. 
“I never could have consented,” Colden writes, “to such kind of Title page. I was 
still more surprised to find my name affixed to a Dedication to Mr Oglethorp a 
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part of a Book, which the Booksellers will allwaies have the direction of, 
to the scandalizing of over modest men. They have told hundreds of our 
best authors, that they knew how to write Title pages better than they, 
& force them to submit to it. However, altho’ that title did not please 
me, yet it has offended none, as far as I can hear, if it be not your more 
modest Ears—I took an opportunity, from the particular familiarity 
with which his Grace the Duke of Argyll> is pleased to treat me, to 
present it to him, who was highly pleased with it, & desires to see the 
prosecution of it, as he has a great regard, & takes particular notice of 
such things, of which you will hardly see a better Judge—I have like- 
wise by me a letter of yours to Mr. Collinson, concerning the laudable 
attempts & designs you have thought of to promote the usefull arts & 
Sciences,® which he gave me to suggest the contents to his Grace. But 
upon considering the over modest way in which you propose them, & 
the general terms in which your proposals are conceived, I could not be 
particular & explicit enough, to propose any thing so satisfactory as I 
would desire it. This must be supplied by your further explications, & 
condescending to particulars, if any occurr. In general I could only in- 
form his Grace of your present Situation & employments in a publick 
capacity, as I had them from our worthy friend Mr. Franklin. ‘The in- 
justice done you of late by your council’ I am not well informed of, & 
only by report. If you think my representation of any thing relating to 
your Interest or wellfare can be of any service, you may depend upon 
it, as I have the good fortune of frequent access & conferences with 
severals in power, who are frequently asking me about what happens in 





Gentleman of note with whom I have no kind of Acquaintance.” Colden Papers 
comprise Vols. L-LVI (1917-23) and LVII-LXIX (1934-35) of the Coll. N.Y. 
Hist, Soc.; hereafter referred to as CP. 


5Archibald Campbell (1682-1761), third Duke of Argyll, who succeeded to the 
title in 1743. He was much consulted on Scotch affairs during the Walpole and 
Pelham ministries. Colden recalled having seen the Duke’s father on several occa- 
sions (CP, IX, 19). 


6The implication that Colden sought British aid for the promotion of science 
in the colonies is not found elsewhere. He was well informed about the activities 
of the American Philosophical Society (cf. a letter from Bartram, Oct. 4, 1745, 
CP, Ill, 159-60), and may have been referring to that organization. 


7Gov. George Clinton (1686?-1761) had hoped to secure the lieutenant-gover- 
norship for Colden; it was given instead to James De Lancey (1703-60), who con- 
trolled the Council, and, so Clinton thought, was in part responsible for “defama- 
tion” of Colden in England. See Alice M. Keys, Cadwallader Colden, a Repre- 
sentative Eighteenth Century Official (New York, 1906), p. 199. Colden’s reply 
to Mitchell was devoted largely to explanation of the New York political situa- 
tion, 
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our Colonies.* This is the occasion of what I have wrote you above, 
that I may have the pleasure of your Correspondance as a friend, as well 
as a Philosopher, & talk with you about what concerns yourself, as well 
as me or others. 

We have had several reports here about the yellow fever that has 
raged among you in N. York for this two or three years last past,® but 
have been able to form no certain judgement about it, or learn any of 
the particulars. This I have expected from you, as I know of none else 
able to give it. That is the only Distemper of the kind that has ever hap- 
pened in America, as far as we are informed of, whose origin & causes 
I have not been able to trace from their first beginning. I have been told, 
that the first origin of that Distemper in N. York about the beginning 
of the War, was from some Transports designed for Carthagena, & your 
Forts.*° But should be glad of your account of the particulars, if any are 
to be had. Did the Soldiers arrive in N. York, who put into Virginia, 
about the beginning of 1746, or had they any Contagious Disease among 
them, as they certainly had, when they put into Virginia, of which I 
was an Eyewitness. They lay close by the Ship in which I was, their 
Smell was so offensive that we could hardly endure it, Several of them 
dying at the same time of a mortal distemper yt. began to spread among 
them. What was their Condition when they arrived in N. York. Did 
not an Infection spread from them there, or was there no cause at least 
to suspect it. I want much an Account of these particulars, or any thing 
else relating to that Distemper of late among you, that I may compare 
them with the like, in order to finish an Account of that fatal Malady, 
which I have been obliged to postpone on Account of other affairs, & 
the deep thought & attention it requires, which I find very prejudicial 
to my infirm state of health. 


I have many other Queries to propose to you, concerning the Natural 


8Mitchell’s friend in high station was George Montagu Dunk (1716-71), second 
Earl of Halifax, president of the Board of Trade in 1748-61. See CP, IV, 393. 


*Epidemics of “bilious plague” occurred at New York in 1745 and at Albany 
in 1746. See Noah Webster, A Brief History of Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases 
(Hartford, 1799), I, 239-40, 341. In the latter year, according to Webster, it “was 
reported that a like disease prevailed in New-York, and that it had been imported 
in a vessel from Ireland. Nervous, yellow fever imported from Ireland! Such are 
the vulgar tales that disgrace this age of science and philosophy.” For Mitchell’s 
interest in yellow fever, see pp. 287-88, above, 


10Carthagena, or Cartagena, a port in present-day Colombia, was unsuccessfully 
besieged in 1741 by a British force commanded by Admiral Edward Vernon (1684- 
1757). The literature relating to this expedition, which was decimated by yellow 
fever, is described by Justin Winsor, in Narrative and Critical History of America 
(Boston, 1884-89), VIII, 291-94. 
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& medical History of N. America, which I have long thought of," & 
have hopes of doing something towards it. The virtues & uses of your 
natural Productions are the most intricate & inexhaustible part, I have 
examined some of them many waies, to find out their natures & prop- 
erties, & have not been without some success. But a great hindrance to 
my progress here, is the want of such Productions for those tryalls & Ex- 
periments, which are only allmost to be made aright in such a place as 
this. This makes me desire any such of you, which I need not specify in 
particular, as you are not unacquainted with many, & I am unacquainted 
with what are convenient to you. The Balsem Tree of Canada is said 
to grow about you; I have some of that by me, & have known many 
instances of its effects, by which its uses are pretty well known to me, 
as a good diuretic & deterging Balsem. A friend of mine threatned with 
a Diabetes, from a gross lateritious Sediment in his Urine, & a Scorbutic 
habit, is constantly releived by it, & has been for several years. Is any 
of it got nigh you, & from what Tree? from the Hemlock Spruce, or 
Balm of Gilead Firr? 

Do you know, what the Indians dye their Red & black colours with? 
In Virginia they dye red with a Small Rubia that grows in the Swamps, 
but their black dye is unknown to me—What is the Monarch oak of N. 
England? Is it the same with the White Swamp or water Chesnut oak? 
How many sorts of oaks have you? I should be glad to see Specimens 


of them, to compare with ours in Virginia. If you can conveniently . 


send any, you shall [have] the best Account of them I can give you. 
Timber Trees ought to be particularly considered, What are your best? 
Ours in Virginia are the Locust, the Honey Locust I have found as 
durable, next the Mulberry for durableness, Red Cedar if old, Cypress, 
Tulip Tree, Ring oak reckoned the most durable but Small, White 
swamp oak, Chesnut oak, are the the best with us. But they complain 
of our American Timber here, because they say it shrinks & shrivels, as 
well as rots soon, for which reason they send to Hamburgh for all the 
Staves of which they make their Bear Vats & Barrels, & will not touch 
our American ones. Now as far as I can learn, these are made of Ches- 
nut, which never shrinks. This we learn from the new invented Clocks 
made of Wood instead of Metal to find the Longitude. Might it not 
be worth while then to send some Chesnut Staves as well as oak from 


11A letter to Franklin in 1744 (CP, III, 152-53) says that Mitchell had then kept 
journals of observations “for many years.” 


12Mitchell is probably referring to the chronometers constructed in 1735 and 
1739 by John Harrison (1693-1776), in response to a prize offered by the Longitude 
Society. See W. I. Milham, Time & Timekeepers (New York, 1923), pp. 262-63, 
and the article on Harrison in the Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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America. I think you make little or no other use of that Wood, at least 
we do not in Virginia. 

What is that you call the Pitch Pine, & how different from the others? 
Have you ever a Pine with large eatable Seeds, like what make so good 
a Mast in Carolina. I find an Account of this Pitch Pine in Mr. Dudley’s 
description of the Evergreens of N. England,** but doubt if it is the 
same with ours. I want to be satisfyed about it, to see what is the best 
Pine in America for making Pitch & Tarr, all that comes from thence 
being very bad, which proceeds in a great measure from the way of 
making it, as I perceive by comparing it with the Norway method & 
others, of which I shall give you some account, & should be glad of 
any information to make it more complete. Do they ever make Tarr in 
N. England from any of the Spruce Firrs, or others. 

Have you the New-England Savin. Is it a different Species from the 
red Cedar. But I must end my Queries for fear of being troublesome, 
I can only apologize for them, that you will find me ready to answer 
any of the like, as far as I am able. 

Will any sorts of Seeds or roots from hence be acceptable to you. I 
send you enclosed one or two for a tryall, & when I know what sorts 
you desire most, shall encrease the number. I should be glad of any 
of your common wild Seeds in return, chiefly of Timber Trees & 
flowering Shrubs. If you can send any of these to the Duke of Argyll 
they will be acceptable, & I shall present them in your name. You will 
hardly find any more ready or able to return the favour. What he 
wants most are a good quantity of Red & White Cedars, Pitch & all 
other Pines, Chesnut oak of the red, white, & swamp sorts, small 
shrubby oaks frequent in the Woods, with a Specimen with them to 
see if they are different from what he has, which are very many. I have 
wrote a Catalogue of his Curious Collection from all parts of the World, 
which you will see published**—He had lately a Seed from N. York 
unknown to me, by the name of the prickly Climber for hedges, a 
black small berry, with viscous pulp, & callous smooth Seed—His Grace 
wants likewise a Bull & cow of your American Buffaloes, which I 
thought you could procure him from the Indians of N. York, if it is 


13In 1735 Paul Dudley (1674-1751) sent Collinson an account of the New Eng- 
land evergreens (cf. William Darlington, Memorials of John Bartram and Hum- 
phrey Marshall (Philadelphia, 1849), p. 79). Mitchell’s particular interest in 
pines appears in a paper known to Bartram and Colden (see ibid., p. 330), which 
may have been the origin of a footnote on pines in the anonymous Present State 


(pp. 152-54). 


14A Catalogus Librorum A.C.D.A. (i.e., of Archibald Campbell, Duke of Argyll) 
was printed at Glasgow in 1748, but there seems to be no evidence of Mitchell’s 
botanical catalog. 
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not too much trouble.’® He will pay any expence that may be necessary 
to procure them, if it is not too much trouble to you. 

Have you heard or Seen any thing of the New surveys the french 
have lately made of their Colonies, as far as to your doors, if not be- 
yond them." They lay off your limits as short as Mr. de Lisle did, and 
D’Anville has even been censured for allowing the Apalachean Mount- 
ains to belong to us. With these they may have given great encourage- 
ments to settle in Louisiana, & a premium to all Ships that go thither.’ 
This should make you look out in time, which I see you are allready 
sensible of, Their Maps are published in Charlevoix’s histoire de la 
nouvelle France, a very dear Book, for what it contains besides, which 
is no more than a collection of what has been allready wrote. D’Anville 
the Kings of Frances Geographer has published a new sett of Mapps 
from their latest surveys of N. America, in 3 or 4 Sheets,’* which I 
shall send you, if you have them not—How far are the Mountains dis- 
tant from the Sea in New-York, in Virginia they are about 200 miles, & 
are said to be 300 in Carolina. Do they run across N. York to N. Eng- 
land, & where do ‘they end. is the Catskill on Hudson’s river the utmost 
extremity, & what is to the northward of it. What passes have you to 
the Lakes or to Canada. We have severals across the Mountains in Vir- 
ginia, where the french lay down a Navigable River from thence to the 
Missisippi, & say the same of the River Ohio, that proceeds very nigh 
from the confines of N. York. We have lately had a large Tract of 
Land granted by the King & Council without Quit-rents for several 
Years, to certain People in Virginia & Maryland, to extend their Fron- 
tiers, & secure an Interest with the Indians beyond them.’® They pro- 


15Colden in his answer understandably ignored this request, and whether or not 
the Duke ever stocked his show-place at Inverary with the American bison does 
not appear, The matter of cost recalls Dr. Johnson’s dictum that the third Duke 
of Argyll was a “narrow” man, narrow in his “quotidian expenses”—a phrase 
which sent Boswell to the dictionary. See Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the He- 
brides with Samuel Johnson, LL.D., ed. F. A. Pottle and C. H. Bennett (New 
York, 1936), p. 348. 


16For Mitchell’s ideas on the French map-makers see ante, pp. 289-91. 


17Although the French made some effort to encourage emigration to Louisiana 
after the peace in 1748, the policy was not a new one, and it is not clear just which 
acts Mitchell had in mind. See Albert Phelps, Louisiana (Boston, 1905), p. 92, and 
L. C. Wroth and G. L, Annan, “Acts of French Royal Administration concern- 
ing Canada, Guiana, the West Indies and Louisiana Prior to 1791,” Bull. New 
York Public Library, XXXIII, 789-800, 868-93 (Nov.-Dec., 1929), XXXXIV, 21- 
55, 87-193 (Jan.-Feb., 1930). 


18This set is fairly common; that in the Huntington Library is dated 1755. 


18The first Ohio Company received a grant of about a half million acres, mostly 
in present-day West Virginia, in 1748. 
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ose a like Barrier by Nova Scotia, of which you will see the Accounts 
in the publick papers,?? which meets with Encouragement, & I wish 
may prove better than Georgia. That I think is reckoned a very poor 
Countrey, on which the Government is going to lay out a great deal of 
Money, they talk of 500000, more I believe than it is worth, but Georgia 
has cost them as much. 

I hope you will excuse my freedom with you in every thing, & oblige 
me in the same manner, Altho’ I do not write you so often as I desire, 
yet you may suppose I am doing it every day, by the many things I 
have in hand about America,” which tire me with scribing as well as 
thinking, & leave me no time to oblige my friends with any thing but 
a few indigested random thoughts, for which I hope you will excuse 


Your very humble Servtt. 
John Mitchell 
London. Mar. 25. 1749 At Mr. James Buchanan’s 
Merchtt. in London 


20In the same month in which Mitchell wrote, the ministry advertised in the 
London Gazette its willingness to make land grants in Nova Scotia to British 
officers and soldiers. See C. C. Smith, in Narr, and Crit. Hist. of America, ed. 
Justin Winsor (Boston, 1884-89), V, 414, and J. B. Brebner, New England’s Out- 
post, Acadia, before the Conquest of Canada (New York, 1927), pp. 166-69, 183- 
86. 


21This statement supports the ascription to Mitchell of the anonymously pub- 
lished works mentioned ante, p. 289. 














Robert Jackson’s “Memoir on the Swedish Tar 
Company,’ December 29, 1709 


S WEDISH TRADE during the seventeenth century was mainly in the 

hands of foreigners. The States General was the chief outside 
influence on Sweden’s economic life. As Sweden emerged as a 
major European power, her demand for money increased. Con- 
sequently more emphasis was placed upon bullionism. The export 
trade received special consideration. In 1619, a year which saw 
Gustavus Adolphus in tight financial straits," Sweden’s first export 
company was founded.’ That was a monopolistic organization es- 
tablished to export copper ore, one of Sweden’s great staple prod- 
ucts. The earliest tar company (Norrlindska Tjarubandelskom- 
paniet) was formed in 1648 as Swedish diplomats at Westphalia 
consummated the work of their great king.* 

That initial attempt to control the marketing of naval stores was 
only the start of a series of monopolies in the pitch and tar trade, 
which proved to be more obnoxious to foreigners than copper re- 
strictions. Because of their high-handed actions, the tar companies 
were continual sources of complaint to English and Dutch diplomats. 

At times the naval stores monopolies had far-reaching political 
and economic repercussions. England through bounty payments 
began to foster the manufacture of pitch and tar in her North 
American colonies. The ill-will resulting from Swedish trade prac- 
tices furnished George I with sufficient public support to allow him 
to employ British fleet units in adding Bremen and Verden to his 
Continental possessions. A resulting diplomatic rupture, along with 
a greater use of the “King’s Arrow” in colonial forests, froze Swed- 
ish naval stores from British markets.* That financial setback was 
such a bitter lesson to Swedish economists and trade theorists that 


1Nils Ahnlund, Gustav Adolf, The Great (New York, 1940), p. 160. 


2Oskar Fyhrvall, “Bidrag Till Svenska Handelslagstiftningens Historia: Tjar- 
handelskompanierna,” Historiskt Bibliotek (Stockholm, 1880), VII, 290. 


8Fyhrvall, VII, 293. 
Robert G. Albion, Forests and Sea Power (Cambridge, 1926), p. 139. 
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the tight tar company monopoly was never resumed after the death 
of Charles XII in 1718.° 

From 1700 to 1721 the problem of keeping the fleet supplied with 
naval stores occupied a prominent place in British diplomatic and 
colonial circles. The Great Northern War, the depredations of 
Swedish privateers upon the Baltic convoys, and Russian trade poli- 
cies joined with the Swedish Tar Company to make England’s 
maritime welfare a pawn in the power politics of northern Europe. 
Attempts to remedy the situation by recourse to the American 
plantations were at first not very sucessful.* The Admiralty for its 
part preferred Swedish products because of their superior quality, 
lower prices—in spite of the monopoly—and greater abundance.’ 

The responsibility for fitting out the fleet therefore revolved to 
a great extent around Britain’s diplomatic staff in Sweden. Robert 
Jackson, one of the many unsung heroes who have devoted their 
lives to the routine business of British foreign policy, labored con- 
stantly and mightily to solve the difficult problem of naval supply. 
Chargé d’affaires at Stockholm ir. 1703, Jackson was promoted to 
minister resident in 1710 and continued in that position until 1717.° 
In his dispatches he not only sheds light upon the tangled Anglo- 
Swedish diplomatic relations of the time, but offers a wealth of ma- 
terial on Swedish internal politics from 1703 to 1721. Neglected by 
encyclopedists in his own country, his sole bit of fame lies in his 
being implicated in one of the more celebrated cases of international 
law which involved diplomatic immunity. In 1717, Count Karl 
Gyllenborg, the Swedish minister in England, was arrested by the 
British government because of his intrigues with the English Jacob- 


5Eli F. Heckscher, Svenskt Arbete och Liv (Stockholm, 1941), p. 130. 


8Joshua Gee, The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain Considered (1729), 
pp. 60, 65; Daniel Defoe, A Plan of the English Commerce (1728), pp. 349-64. The 
latter felt that bounties were a “mere charge upon the nation” and suggested that 
they be replaced by a protective tariff. 


7Navy Board to Mr. Burchett, Sept. 15, 1703, Council of Trade and Plantations 
to Lord High Treasurer, Dec. 20, 1706; Ibid. to Queen Anne, Jan. 24, 1710, Calendar 
of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies (London, 1880-1939), 
XV, 693, XVII, 339, XIX, 47. Cited hereafter as Calendar, America and West Indies. 


8British Diplomatic Representatives 1689-1789, ed. D. B. Horn (Camden, third 
series; London, 1932), XLVI, 140. 
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ites.’ In retaliation, Charles XII imprisoned Jackson. The arrests 
caused considerable speculation throughout Europe before an ex- 
change of prisoners occurred in late 1717. Diplomatic relations 
were suspended for a time between the two countries, and it was 
not until 1719 that Jackson returned to his post in Stockholm. 

Alive to the mercantile sentiments of his day, Jackson like many 
of his fellow countrymen” was deeply concerned over his coun- 
try’s unfavorable balance of trade in the Baltic and the almost com- 
plete dependence of her navy upon the varying and chaotic 
political and economic conditions of northern Europe.” The situa- 
tion was especially acute in 1709, when the mercantilistic and pro- 
tectionist policies of Charles XII and the Swedish College of 
Commerce, together with a Russian invasion of Finland, Sweden’s 
chief source of tar, made increasingly difficult the task of obtaining 
naval stores so vital to an England engaged in a titanic struggle with 
Louis XIV. Jackson thought that the problem of naval procure- 
ment—and his diplomatic mission in general—would be a simpler 
undertaking if the Swedish tar monopoly could be broken. In his 
“Memoir on the Swedish Tar Company,” dated Stockholm, De- 
cember 29, 1709,’ may be found not only convincing proof of his 
attitude but an excellent survey of the existing Swedish Tar 
Company. 


Joun J. Murray 


*John J. Murray, “Sweden and the Jacobites,” Huntington Library Quarterly 
(May, 1945), VIII, 259 ff. 


10Defoe, pp. 30-60; Gee, p. 17; William Wood, A Survey of Trade (1719), pp. 
81-87; John Robinson, Account of Sweden (1694), p. 149; et al. 


11David Macpherson, Annals of Commerce (London, 1805), II, 719. For ex- 
ample, England between 1697 and 1702 lost £275,982 in her Baltic trade. The 
Swedish trade accounted for £154,539 of the deficit. Various letters of Robert 
Jackson (Public Record Office), State Papers, Sweden, Vols. XVIII, XTX. Micro- 
film material gathered by Professor Waldemar Westergaard and now deposited 
in the Library of Congress. For the correlation of political and economic forces in 
the Baltic, see John J. Murray, “Baltic Commerce and Power Politics in the Early 
Eighteenth Century,” Huntington Library Quarterly (May, 1943), VI, 293 ff. 


12State Papers, Sweden, XVIII. A calendar of this memorial can be found in 
Calendar, America and West Indies, 1710-11, p. 19. 
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The Memoir 


The conduct of the Swedish Tar Company having ever since their 
first erecting given too frequent occasions of complaint, but particu- 
larly within the last Seven or Eight years, I therefore beg leave humbly 
to lay before Yr. Hon** the following account of the State of that 
Trade, so far as I conceive it has any way concern’d Her Majesty or 
Her Subjects since those Commoditys were first monopoliz’d by a Com- 
pany here at Stockholm. 

The Pitch and Tar Trade in this Kingdom, having generally yielded 
a profit beyond the other products of it,* and the Swedes thinking that 
England & Holland, where those Commoditys have ever been chiefly 
consum’d could nowhere be furnish’d therewith, in any sufficient quan- 
titys, but from the Swedish Dominions, They have therefore been for 
the most part monopoliz’d by such Merchants as had the greatest Inter- 
est at their Court. The first Company that was erected began about the 
Year 1654,"° and continued about fourteen years; In the whole course 
of which time it appears there were frequent complaints against their 
irregular proceedings, and several attempts made, both by the Ministers 
of Great Britain and Holland to get the said Company dissolv’d; But 
without success, till at last, by the ill management of the Directors 
themselves, their credit came to fail;** and being no longer able to carry 
on their Trade, it was laid open about the Year 1668; and continued so 
till 1672. When some other Merchants Interest prevailing,*” a second 
Company*® was establish’d, tho’ as I am inform’d great opposition was 
then made against it, both by the Ministers of England & Holland; who 
urg’d that such monopolies were contrary to the Treatys of Com- 


18Henry Boyle, Sec. of State, Northern Affairs (Feb. 13, 1708 - Sept. 1710). 


14Heckscher, Arbete, p. 130, places the pitch and tar trade third in order of im- 
portance. That trade, 6% to 8% of Sweden’s total export, was insignificant com- 
pared to the iron and copper trade. 


15Really the second tar company. See above. 


16Among the complaints against the company was the payment for wares at 
lower exchange rates. The monopoly and wasteful production methods resulted in 
large quantities of pitch being left behind in the places of production. The loss is 
estimated by Fyhrvall, VII, 305, at between 20,000 and 24,000 lasts yearly. Great 
hardship was the lot of the burghers and peasants who sold to the company. Their 
complaints rather than those of foreign ministers resulted in the final dissolution 
of the company. 


17The merchants who worked for the formation of the company of 1672 included 
both Swedes and foreigners. The leaders of the group were Filip Botte, a Hol- 
lander, Jean de Flon, an influential Frenchman, and Marten Bunge, the burger- 
master of Stockholm. Fyhrvall, VII, 299. 


18Really the third company. See above. 
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merce;?° and therefore ought to remain abolish’d,; But nothing being 
mention’d in said Treatys of this particular Case, the Merchants carried 
their point.?° But the War that the Swedes began in 1673* subjected 
this new Company to many inconveniencys; and forced the Directors”? 
of it upon such irregularitys, that an universal complaint was made 
against them both by the Swedish Subjects themselves, as well as all 
foreign Merchants so that this Second Company was dissolv’d about the 
Year 1680;”° and the Directors of it had afterwards an observation made 
upon them by the Crown officers, for their mismanagement, which cost 
them their whole Estates, tho some of them had very considerable ones. 
Then the Trade continued free till this present Company took its be- 
gining A:1689 when several Merchants insinuating that the advantages 
of the Pitch & Tar Trade run intirely into foreigners hands, and propos- 
ing to pay an Additional Duty of about Six Crowns P Last,** provided 
they might be establish’d a Company, their offer was readily accept’d. 
However, an Article was inserted in their Contract, that they should be 
cautious not to inhance the price so as to give encouragement to the 
making those Commoditys in other Countrys. Whereupon the said 
Company setled a certain price whereat they sold their Pitch & Tar to 
be exported to all Nations indifferently, except to Holland,”° whither 


19The Anglo-Swedish commercial treaty of 1661 was the basis of the subsequent 
treaties of 1666, 1674, and 1700. Article III would show that the Tar Company was 
not a treaty violation, for it states, “and they shall have liberty to import and ex- 
port them at discretion, the due customs always being paid, the laws and ordinances 
of both kingdoms, whether relating to merchandize or to any other right always 
observed.” William Harris, A Complete Collection of all the Marine Treaties Sub- 
sisting between Great Britain and France, Spain, . . . Sweden, etc. 1546-1763 (1779), 
III, 140. Cited hereafter as Harris, Collections. 

20According to Fyhrvall, VII, 299, the company was approved on 23 July, 1672, 
by the Council (Rad) without any difference of opinion or discussion. 

21When Louis XIV attacked the Netherlands in 1672, Sweden as an ally was 
obliged to fight on the side of France in the subsequent German war. Sweden, al- 
though defeated, was maintained by Louis XIV at the peace table. As a result of 
the peace treaties of 1679, Sweden’s prewar boundaries were practically restored. 

22The company directors were Marten Bunge, the privy councilor Bartholl 
Ruudh, and a merchant named Klas Wilckens. 


23Fyhrvall, VII, 319, says the tar trade was opened up to foreign merchants 
31 October, 1682. 


24A Swedish last equals approximately 2000 lbs. 

25The privileges granted to this tar trading society (Tjirubandelssocieteten) 
were not immediately made public because of a treaty existing between Sweden 
and Holland, The latter’s weakened diplomatic position due to the war with France 
finally led to the announcement of the company’s charter. When the Dutch minis- 
ter, Van Haaren, complained of his country’s mistreatment he received the bald 
answer that the new rulings were neither violations of the treaty nor a monopoly 


but only a measure the Swedes had taken to prevent their own economic ruin. 
Fyhrvall, VII, 325-26. 
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they intirely reserv’d the exportation to themselves, and sold it there so 
high that the Hollanders began to encourage, all they could the making 
those Commoditys in Moscovy, Norway & Courland; Whereby the 
Vent of Swedish Pitch & Tar so much decreased, that the Company had 
a very large quantity laying on their hands, till the breaking out of their 
present War;”* till when the price they sold what they deliver’d here at, 

both to the British & other Nations, gave no great occasion of com- 
plaint. But upon the Moscovites then frequent Invasions of Finland, 
where the best & largest quantitys of Pitch & tar is made, that province 
fell vastly short in its former deliverys; by which means not only all 
the Company’s old Stocks went off very soon, but so great a scarcity 
ensued, that the prices strangely advanc’d every where abroad; yet as 
I have been inform’d, most of all in England. Which at first gave oc- 
casion to the Tar Directors, as being the principal Traders here, & deep- 
est concern’d in Shipping, to sell no Tar & Pitch to anybody/. at least 
none was obtain’d without much difficulty./. unless it was to be loaded 
in Ships belonging to themselves; and such freights as they demanded 
allowed them. And this was the reason that those Merchants who were 
employ’d in the Years 1701, & 1702, to load the Pitch & Tar then re- 
quir’d for the use of Her Majtys Fleet could not obtain near the quan- 
titys either of those years which the Navys occasions needed. and tho 
Mr. Robinson?’ at that time employed his utmost endeavours, that what 
was wanted for Her Majtys Service should be first furnished, yet the 
Tar Company Directors still prefer’d their own private Interest before 
all other considerations; and being able to depend on the support of a 
certain great Minister®* in whatever they represented from hence to 
be their Interest, they then made another step of greater moment than 
any they had ventur’d upon before; For in the beginning of the Year 
1703 they declar’d that in the future they would not sell any more 
whither it would, but were resolv’d to send it all on the Company’s own 
account; and when it came abroad those that needed any might buy it 
there of their Factors. of which resolution I having given Mr. Robinson 


26The Great Northern War began in 1700 and lasted until 1721. Sweden was 
opposed by Denmark, Russia, and Poland-Saxony in 1700. In 1715 Hanover and 
Brandenburg-Prussia joined the ranks of Sweden’s enemies. 


27Dr. John Robinson, minister to Sweden (1696-1702); envoy extraordinary 
(1702-9). In his Account of Sweden, p. 149, Robinson asserted that if the Swedes 
had not lacked the necessary capital and capacity to promote their own manu- 
facturing, they would not have permitted foreign merchants to reside in Sweden. 


28The “certain great minister” may have been Count Karl Piper who was one of 
the most influential men in the government and who had a great deal of interest in 
trade and trade policies. C. J. H. Hallendorf “Karl Piper” Nordisk Familjebok 
(Stockholm, 1904-26), XXI, 917, 918. 
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an account into Poland; where he then was & near His Swedish Maj:ty”® 
and represented how much I conceiv’d Her Majestys Services was like 
to be incommoded thereby, he procured an order from the King to the 
said Company that they should furnish here a sufficient quantity for 
the use of Her Majty’s Fleet. But they so little regarded that order that 
not one Barrel was procured that whole year; and to be sure their ex- 
cuse for not complying with His Majtys commands had its effect; for 
notwithstanding Mr. Robinson received his Instances there as well as I 
did here. Yet I find not an answer was given him further on that Sub- 
ject, and when I prest the Regents upon the matter here, I was told 
plainly that the affair being under His Majtys own consideration noth- 
ing could be done by them therin.*° But in March after I receiv’d a 
fresh command from Sir Chancy Hedges** to represent again to this 
Court in Her Majtys Name the great inconveniencys Her Navy had suf- 
fer’d the two or three former years by reason of its not having been 
regularly furnish’d with Pitch & Tar; and to sollicit that the Merchants 
who had those matters in Commission might in the future have such a 
sufficient quantity of those Stores deliver’d to them here at such prices 
as the Tar Company could reasonably demand for the same to be by 
them transported whither the necessary occassions of Her Majty Fleet 
requir’d the said Stores. In Humble Obedience to which commands I 
immediately presented a pretty long Memorial on that Subject to this 
Chancerie who sent it to the Directors of the Tar Company and re- 
quir’d their answer upon the Subject Matter of it: But they delaying it 
some Weeks, in the meantime comes a Letter from His Swedish Majty 
to this College of Commerce, accompanied with another sent by Mr. 
Robinson to Count Piper on the same Subject, whereupon His Majty 
commanded the said College to give their opinion. With which Letters 
the Chancerie presently acquainted me, and let me know that the same 
case subsisted now again as last year, by the Kings having himself taken 
cognisance of the affair upon which My Memorial was presented; and 
therefore nothing could be done therein here. However I afterwards 
employed myself with the Members of the Commerce College to make 


29Charles XII, having crushed Denmark, was at that time chasing Augustus II 
across Poland. 


80More detail on these negotiations may be found in Jackson’s letters, State 
Papers, Sweden, XVIII. 


31$ir Charles Hedges, Sec. of State for Northern Affairs (Nov. 5, 1700 - Dec. 29, 
1701; May 2, 1702 - May, 1704). Hedges’ feelings at the time are well expressed in 
a letter to the Council of Trade and Plantations, June 2, 1704, wherein he asked 
that premiums be increased to encourage naval store production because “the rais- 
ing of the duty by the Swedes or other Forrainers being a dangerous experiment 
at this time when it is so difficult to gett any Naval Stores.” Calendar, America and 
West Indies, 1704-1705, XVI, 157. 
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them sensible of the consequences such unkind & disrespectful conduct 
towards Her Maj:tys, in a matter wherein they might be assur’d Her 
Service was so highly concern’d, might unfortunately one time or other 
produce [disasterous results. I told them]*? that their advice was not so 
much ask’d to be followed as to give’a better colour to the answer de- 
sign’d beforehand to be given elsewhere; and therefore resolv’d to 
frame it so as it should not be disapprov’d. Some short time after the 
Chancerie sent to inform me, that the Commerce College were of opin- 
ion His Majty could not in Justice infringe the Privileges granted by 
the Tar Company Contract, so hereby they were left at liberty to dis- 
pose of their Goods either here or abroad as they found most for their 
advantage; Yet I might be assur’d they would take care to furnish what 
Her Majtys Fleet needed, preferable to all others.** And I conclude the 
answer given to Mr. Robinson in Poland was to the same effect. But 
how they have performed their promise in this particular, I must humbly 
leave to the Commissioners of Her Majtys Navy to give an account of, 
for I have never with any certainty been inform’d thereof; and they 
also are the best able to demonstrate what inconveniencys Her Majtys 
Service has been expos’d to by the Tar Companys late conduct; and 
therefore I beg also leave to refer that head to the said Commissioners 
report. Yet I canot but remark here as my humble opinion, that the ex- 
cluding wholy all Her Majtys Subjects out of the Trade, as the Tar 
Company did by these their proceedings, was so highly resented, that 
it gave rise to the Act of Parliament pass’d the next Session after, to 
Encourage the Importation of Naval Stores from America.** Which 
had at first that good effect, that the Tar Company, was, as I have been 
inform’d, oblig’d immediately to fall the prices of their Pitch & Tar at 
London very considerably; and by what I have learnt here both from 
themselves & others, their chief & only aim in selling since that time at 
any moderate prices, is to prevent the effects of the advantages the said 
Act gives to the Importers of such Stores from British Plantations; For 
they justly apprehend that if Her Majtys Fleet came in time to be sup- 
plyed with Pitch & Tar from thence, their own Trade will unavoidable 
decay; and they themselves, sooner or later be call’d to account for 
being the occassion of the loss of so considerable a Branch of it, as the 
Pitch & Tar Manufacture certainly is to Sweden. But if they once be 


82Words partially cut off the top line of the manuscript by some careless clerk. 
88Cf, Jackson’s various letters, State Papers, Sweden, XVIII. 


84Albion, p. 417, quotes the preamble to this legislation, entitled, “An Act to 
Encourage the Importation of Naval Stores from her Majesty’s Plantations in 
America.” The Act, passed in 1704, provided that bounties of £4 per ton for tar 
and pitch, £3 per ton for “Rozin or turpentine,” £6 per ton for hemp and £1 per 
ton for masts, bowsprits, and yards were to be paid producers. [bid., p, 250. 
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freed from the danger they conceive their Trade seems to be in at 
present, of being entirely lost, as to Great Britain by the encourage- 
ment of that Act, ’tis not much doubted but they will then resume their 
former Methods; and be less tractable when they find they have been 
able to frustrate the intent of an act which they reckon here was only 
levell’d at their Company. However as I conclude that the same reasons 
still subsist, which produc’d the said Act for encouraging the importa- 
tion of Naval Stores from Her Majtys own Dominions, I therefore 
reckon that all due encouragement continues to be given to the Import- 
ors of such Stores from thence, and that by the assistance of some 
quantity brought that way, the providing Her Majestys Fleet is less 
precarious than formerly and not subjected altogether so much as it 
us’d to be to the caprice of a few Swedish Merchants who if any time 
thereafter find their Interest in disapointing Her Majty they will not 
I fear have more regard for Her Service than there are instances of in 
the Years 1701 & 1702 when the Tar Company would not deliver any 
Pitch or Tar for the use of Her Majtys Fleet, tho’ they were sufficient- 
ly told how much it was wanted, but first sent themselves some quan- 
tity to France;** which unaccountable piece of partiality I could not 
forbear remarking here; As also that thé they frequently employ Hol- 
lands Ships in their Tar Trade, Yet when any British Ships were offer’d 
them to freight they would seldom load them; So that Her Majestys 
Subjects as well as Her own particular Service, have been expos’d to 
too many inconveniencys by this Companys partial conduct. Wherefore 
I beg leave to give my humble opinion, that in order to prevent Her 
Majtys Service being further subjected to the like disapointments, it 
seems necessary, that the Commissioners of Her Majtys Navy put the 
furnishings of the Pitch & Tar stores into some of the Methods for- 
merly practis’d; and not contract again with the Tar Companys Factors 
at London; In which case I canot doubt of the Companys being reduc’d 
to the necessity of selling their Commoditys in this conjuncture to who- 
ever may need them here on the spot, Whereas on the contrary, if they 
still retain the deliverys for Her Majtys Fleet, and on that account have 
their goods any way protected, their obtaining such a favour will be 
reckon’d, as I humbly presume to call it, a countenancing their former 
proceedings against which so many publick complaints has been made 
by Her Majtys commands. Nevertheless I am well inform’d the Com- 
pany flatter themselves by reason of the pressing instances I have been 
order’d to make lately to have the loaded Ships gone which now lay 
here, that the great want Her Majtys Fleet is in of Pitch & Tar, will lay 
the Commissioners of Her Majtys Navy under the necessity of accept- 


385This must have been especially galling to Jackson in view of the fact that Eng- 
land and France were at war. 
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ing some proposals the said Companys Factors have orders to make; 
tho I canot but hope they will find no ingress, unless Her Majtys oc- 
casions canot be fully supplyed any other way.** Besides the Methods 
they propose seem to be contrary to the Treatys between Her Majesty 
and Denmark.*’ But as that point will be known & with more [cer- 
tainty ]** at London than I can possible learn here, so I humbly leave it 
to be there discus’d. And to conclude I will only add, that since the 
present situation of these affairs afford now a prospect not only of turn- 
ing the Pitch & Tar Trade into another Channel, but perhaps of dis- 
solving the Company entirely, when they find their former profits fail, 
so I presume with Submission to give father my humble opinion that 
the opportunity ought not to be slipt; and I may venture to assure, that 
Her Majtys Service canot fail of being advanc’d thereby, as well as Her 
Trading Subjects restor’d to an advantage they have been long depriv’d 
of, and whenever a new Treaty of Commerce comes to be made with 
Sweden,** which the present circumstances of the British Trade here 
seems much in need of, it will, in my humble opinion become the prin- 
cipal care of whoever may then be Commission’d to Treat on Her 
Majtys part to procure the abolition of this Tar Company and to pro- 
vide against the erecting of any new one. This account I have thought 
in my Duty in all humility now to trouble Yr. Hon with; which if ever 
happen either to promote Her Majtys Service or the Interest of Her 
Subjects, I have attain’d my whole aim, Who am with the most pro- 
found Respect 

Most Humble and 

Most Obedient Servant 

R. Jackson 


8¢The Navy Board was of the opinion that Swedish naval store products were 
cheaper and better in spite of Swedish restrictive policies. Navy Board to Mr. 
Burchett, Sept. 15, 1703, Calendar, America and West Indies, 1702-1703, p. 693. 


87Sweden wanted England to obtain unmolested passage through the Sound for 
Swedish ships bound for England on the grounds that they carried naval stores 
consigned to the British navy. Jackson to Boyle, Jan. 1, 1710, State Papers, Sweden, 
XVIII. 


88Top half of word clipped away. Appears to be the word “certainty.” 


89The treaty of commerce in force between Sweden and England was to expire 
in 1718. Harris, Collections, Ill, 154. 
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Friends’ Day 


RIENDS’ DAY, June 2, 1947, was in every way successful, in spite 
F of a rapid last-minute removal of chairs and coffee cups from 
the lawn to the Art Gallery, necessitated by unseasonable showers. 
The Friends and their guests who attended the annual gathering 
numbered three hundred, reflecting an increase in membership of 
over a hundred since last Friends’ Day. 

Gifts of the organization and of individual members made up a 
large part of the exhibitions for the day. Mrs. R. J. Schweppe’s gift 
of forty Grabhorn Press imprints, augmenting the already fine col- 
lection of the works of that famous San Francisco Press, included 
about half of the Grabhorn items on the Library’s desiderata list. 
Mrs. Schweppe’s gift was displayed, for the afternoon only, in the 
Trustees’ Room, along with one of the nineteen handsome folio 
volumes of the Galeries Historiques de Versailles presented by a 
member of the Friends. Also displayed were: Max Sander’s Le 
Livre a Figures Italien, a bibliography of all illustrated books print- 
ed in Italy between 1467 and 1530, presented by the compiler; and 
Seymour Thomas’ gift of his study, in black and white, for his por- 
trait of Dr. George Watson Cole. 

In the West Exhibition Room were other gifts of Friends, to be 
continued on display to the public. Among them were: an original 
water-color drawing by William Blake, designed for a title page to 
Robert Blair’s The Grave, but never used, which Keith Spalding 
acquired for the Library last year; a copy of the United Nations 
Charter printed in San Francisco in 1945 for the Conference of the 
United Nations, one of a limited edition on Government treaty 
paper, presented to the Library by Samuel T. Farquhar, manager 
of the University of California Press; prints by Daumier and Gavar- 
ni, the gift in 1944 of Edwin F. Gay; and Thomas Nast cartoons 
presented by Nast’s son, Cyril Nast. Completing the display in the 
West Room were a few fine books once owned by George Clinton 
Ward and presented anonymously in his memory. Two more items 
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from the Ward collection were incorporated in the exhibition of 
Roger Payne bindings and their derivatives, which was one of the 
new exhibits opened for Friends’ Day. 

The outstanding feature of the day was the Mark Twain exhibit, 
made possible by the recent transfer from Harvard to the Hunting- 
ton Library, on a long-term loan, of the papers of the Mark Twain 
Estate. The exhibit included manuscript and printed items and some 
pictorial material. An illustrated, descriptive handlist of the exhibit, 
prepared by Edwin H. Carpenter, Jr., and with an introduction by 
Dixon Wecter, Literary Editor of the Mark Twain Estate, was 
presented to each guest. 
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Henry Nasu SMITH 
Professor of English, University of Minnesota 


Oscar OspuRN WINTHER 
Associate Professor of History, Indiana University 


Lestie Manin OLIVER 
Assistant Professor of English, State College of 
Washington 


THeopore HornBERGER 
Professor of English, University of Minnesota 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE HENRY E. HUNTINGTON 
LIBRARY AND ART GALLERY 


STUDIES AND MONOGRAPHS 


Brock, Maurice: Francois Boucher and the Beauvais Tapestries. With 


24 illustrations from the tapestries in the Art Gallery (1933) $1.00 
Outlines the background for an appreciation of the masterworks of the tapestry 
weavers’ craft in eighteenth-century France. 


CaMPBELL, Liry B.: Shakespeare’s “Histories”: Mirrors of Elizabethan 


Policy (1947) $6.75 
Studies the history plays in their setting of Elizabethan thought. 


CAMPBELL, Oscar James: Comicall Satyre and Shakespeare’s “Troilus 
and Cressida” (1938) $3.00 
Traces the theories of dramatic satire, shows how far Ben Jonson and Marston 


conformed to those theories, and how Shakespeare followed this new dramatic 
fashion. 


CLELAND, Rosert Giass: The Cattle on a Thousand Hills. Southern 
California, 1850-1870 (1941) OUT OF PRINT 


Dumke, GtEnn S.: The Boom of the Eighties in Southern California 


(1944) $3.75 
A factual story of California’s biggest land boom and its effects, temporary and 
permanent, on the region. 


Jounson, Francis R.: Astronomical Thought in Renaissance England. 
A Study of the English Scientific Writings from 1500 to 1645 
(1937) $3.25 


Charts the course of astronomical thought in scientific circles during the period 
of transition from the old cosmology to the new. 


Wricut, Louis B.: The First Gentlemen of Virginia. Intellectual 
Qualities of the Early Colonial Ruling Class (1940) OUT OF PRINT 


Wricut, Louis B.: Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England 
(1935) $5.00 


Explores the mind of the average citizen of the period: surveys his reading and 
thinking, his intellectual habits and cultural tastes, and the way these were col- 
ored by the preoccupation of the middle class with trade. 


SOURCES 
Asutey, Rosert: Of Honour. Edited with Introduction and Commen- 


tary by Virgil B. Heltzel (1947) $2.00 


Transcribed from a Renaissance manuscript. 
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Breton, Nicuoias, AND Oruers: The Arbor of Amorous Devices, 


1597. With an Introduction by Hyder Edward Rollins (1936) $3.00 
A collotype facsimile of the rare copy in the Library. 


Breron, NicHoLas, AND Oruers: Brittons Bowre of Delights, 1591. 
With an Introduction and Notes by Hyder Edward Rollins (1933) 
$3.00 

A unique item, reproduced in collotype facsimile. 
The two Breton items together, $5.00 


CarTeErR, Rosert: Letters of Robert Carter, 1720-1727. The Commer- 
cial Interests of a Virginia Gentleman. Edited by Louis B. Wright 
(1940) $2.50 

The multifarious interests of a plantation owner who took his business and per- 


sonal responsibilities seriously; of special value for trade relations between Vir- 
ginia planters and English merchants. 


Cueyne, Georce: The Letters of Dr. George Cheyne to the Countess 
of Huntingdon. Edited with an Introduction by Charles F. Mullett 
(1940) $1.75 

These semiprofessional and social letters (ca. 1730-39) of “the Aberdeen Fal- 

staff” to the famous countess throw light upon the treatments and prescriptions 

of an enlightened physician of that day. 


CuristMAs Carois PRINTED IN THE SIXTEENTH Century, Including 
Kele’s Christmas carolles newely Inprynted. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Edward Bliss Reed (1932) $3.00 


A facsimile reproduction. A valuable collection of one of the most popular forms 
of English songs. 


Crossy, Exisha Oscar: Memoirs: Reminiscences of California and 
Guatemala from 1849 to 1864, edited by Charles Albro Barker 
(1945) $2.75 

Memoirs of a lawyer in the gold rush, member of California’s constitutional con- 


vention and of a commission to settle land titles, and U. S. Minister to Guatemala 
in Lincoln’s administration. 


A DiscoursE UPON THE Exposicion & UNDERSTANDINGE OF STATUTES, 
with Sir Thomas Egerton’s Additions. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by Samuel E. Thorne (1942) $5.00 


Printed from Ellesmere manuscripts in the Huntington Library, this treatise is 
the earliest known on statutory interpretation. 


DocuMEnts RELATING TO New NETHERLAND, 1624-1626. Translated 

and edited by A. J. F. van Laer (1924). Folio $25.00 
Known since their discovery in 1910 as “the Van Rappard Documents,” these 
manuscripts are here reproduced in facsimile with facing transcripts and transla- 
tions. They form an indispensable source for the study of the settlement in 
New York for the period immediately following the final organization of the 
Dutch West India Company. 
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Drury Lane CALENDAR, 1747-1776. Compiled from the Playbills and 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Dougald MacMillan 
(1938) $7.00 

Arranged both chronologically by dates of performance and alphabetically by 

titles of the plays; casts are given so far as they can be reconstructed. 


An Essay Upon THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ENGLISH PLANTATIONS 
on the Continent of America (1701), an Anonymous Virginian’s 
Proposals for Liberty under the British Crown, with Two Memo- 
randa by William Byrd. Edited by Louis B. Wright (1945) $2.50 


Reprint of a scarcely-known tract on relations between England and America, 
from an American point of view, plus notes by Byrd on the same subject. 


Evans, Grorce W. B.: Mexican Gold Trail. The Journal of a Forty- 
Niner. Edited by Glenn S. Dumke, with a Preface by Robert Glass 
Cleland (1945) $5.00 

A notable addition to the regional history of the Southwest, from a manuscript 

describing vividly the journey across Mexico and into California by way of the 


Gila River, thence up the coast to Sacramento, by an educated and observant 
argonaut. 


GotpsmitH, OLiver: The Grumbler, An Adaptation by Oliver Gold- 
smith, With an Introduction and Notes by Alice I. Perry Wood 
(1931) $1.50 

Performed in 1773, Goldsmith’s adaptation of Sedley’s farce has never before 

been printed; it is here transcribed from the manuscript in the Huntington 

Library. 

GrEENLEAF, BENJAMIN: The California Almanac for 1849. With an 
Introduction by Lyle H. Wright (1942) $ .75 


Reproduced in facsimile from the copy in the Library. An “Occasional Publication 
of the Friends of the Huntington Library.” 


HonyMan, Rosert: Colonial Panorama, 1775. Dr. Robert Honyman’s 
Journal for March and April. Edited by Philip Padelford (1939) $2.00 
The diary of a Scottish surgeon’s journey from his home in Virginia to New 
York and Boston during the tense days just before the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion. Included are two folded maps reproduced from contemporary sources. 


Hunter, Rosert: Quebec to Carolina in 1785-1786. Being the Travel 
Diary and Observations of Robert Hunter, Jr., a Young Merchant 
of London. Edited by Louis B. Wright and Marion Tinling (1943) 

OUT OF PRINT 

Hutron, WittiaM Ricu: California, 1847-1852. Drawings by William 

Rich Hutton. With an Introduction by Willard O. Waters (1942) 
OUT OF PRINT 
Hutron, Wiiu1aM Ricu: Glances at California, 1847-1853. Diaries and 


Letters of William Rich Hutton, Surveyor. With a Brief Memoir 
and Notes by Willard O. Waters (1942) $2.00 
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Includes several short diaries and letters—some written from Los Angeles when 
Hutton was assisting in the first survey of the pueblo. 


Tue Laws anp Liperties oF MAssACHUSETTS, 1648. Edited with an 
Introduction by Max Farrand (1929) $3.00 

A type facsimile, from the unique copy in the Library, of “the first attempt at 

a comprehensive reduction into one form of a body of legislation of an English- 

speaking country.” 

Tue Laws oF THE TowN OF SAN FRANCISCO, 1847. Facsimile reproduc- 
tion of a rare pamphlet, with introduction by W. W. Clary (1947) 


$1.25 
An “Occasional Publication of the Friends of the Huntington Library.” 


Lee, Rosert E.: “To Markie”: The Letters of Robert E. Lee to Martha 
Custis Williams. Edited with an Introduction by Avery Craven 
(1933) _ $1.50 

Charming and affectionate letters from the great general to a favorite, young 

kinswoman between 1844 and 1870. 


Tue LEvELLER TRACTS, 1647-1653. Edited by William Haller and God- 
frey Davies. Published by Columbia University Press in cooperation 
with the Huntington Library (1944) $6.50 

on of some fourteen tracts and excerpts from others by John Lilburne 

= — in defense of the legal, fundamental liberties of the people of 
gland. 


Loneinos Martinez, Jost: California in 1792. The Expedition of José 
Longinos Martinez. Translated by Lesley Byrd Simpson (1938) 
OUT OF PRINT 


Mary or Nimmecen. With an Introduction by Harry Morgan Ayres 

and Adriaan Jacob Barnouw (1932) $1.50 
The story of Mary of Nimmegen, who sold herself to the devil, is known in a 
Dutch and English version; the latter is here reproduced, in collotype fac- 
simile, from the unique original edition of about 1518. 


Mepwatt, Henry: Fulgens and Lucres. Introduction by Seymour de 
Ricci (Henry E. Huntington Facsimile Reprints I; 1920) $5.00 


Tue Mirror For Macisrrates. Edited by Lily B. Campbell (1938) 
OUT OF PRINT 


Morret, Tuomas: Nobilis, or A View of the Life and Death of a 
Sidney, and Lessus Lugubris. With Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes by Virgil B. Heltzel and Hoyt H. Hudson (1940) $3.75 


Prints the original Latin, with its translation, of a hitherto unknown manuscript 
life of Sir Philip Sidney and a poetic lament for him. 


NEWES FROM THE New-Wonr pb. Edited by Louis B. Wright (1946) 


$1.00 
An “Occasional Publication of the Friends of the Huntington Library.” 
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Ormssy, WATERMAN L.: The Butterfield Overland Mail, by Water- 
man L. Ormsby, Only Through Passenger on the First Westbound 
Stage. Edited by Lyle H. Wright and Josephine M. Bynum (1942) 

OUT OF PRINT 


Pain, Purp: Daily Meditations. Cambridge [Massachusetts] 1668. 
With an Introduction by Leon Howard (1936) $ .75 


A facsimile reprint of the earliest known specimen of original American verse 
printed in the English colonies. 


ParTs ADDED TO “THE Mirror ror MacIstraATEs” BY JOHN HIGGINS AND 
TxHomas Bieneruasser. Edited by Lily B. Campbell. Published by 
Cambridge University Press in cooperation with the Huntington 
Library (1946) $12.00 

The interest elicited by Dr. Campbell’s edition of the original Mirror has sug- 


gested the publication of these additions dealing with earlier historical and mythi- 
cal characters. 


Piurarcu: The Quyete of Mynde, translated by Thomas Wyat. With 
an Introduction by Charles Read Baskervill (1931) $1.50 

This early English translation of a classical treatise on philosophy was made by 

Wyat as a New Year’s gift for Queen Catherine in 1528, A heliotype facsimile. 


SERLE, AMBROSE: The American Journal of Ambrose Serle, Secretary 
to Lord Howe, 1776-1778. Edited with an Introduction by Edward 
H. Tatum, Jr. (1940) $4.50 

New York under British occupation, as observed by a civilian in close contact 

with both American Loyalists and British leaders. 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM: Hamlet: The First Quarto, 1603 (1931) $3.00 


SHAKESPEARE, WiLL1AM: Hamlet: The Second Quarto, 1604. With 


an Introduction by Oscar James Campbell (1938) $3.50 
Collotype facsimiles of variant texts as found in the “bad quarto” of 1603 and 
“good quarto” of 1604. The two books together, $5.00 


SHUFELT, S.: A Letter from a Gold Miner, Placerville, California, Octo- 
ber, 1850. With an Introduction by Robert Glass Cleland (1944) 


$ 75 

An “Occasional Publication of the Friends of the Huntington Library.” 
Taytor, Bayarp: The Unpublished Letters of Bayard Taylor in the 
Huntington Library. Edited with an Introduction by John Richie 
Schultz (1938) $3.00 


These letters, written between 1844 and 1878 by the popular traveler, lecturer, 
and writer, illuminate the American literary scene of his day. 


Trae, Mrs. Hester Lyncu: Thraliana. The Diary of Mrs. Hester 


Lynch Thrale (Later Mrs. Piozzi), 1776-1809. Edited by Katharine 
C. Balderston. 2 vols. OUT OF PRINT 
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Wacer, W.: Enough is as Good as a Feast. Introduction by Seymour 
de Ricci (Henry E. Huntington Facsimile Reprints II; 1920) $5.00 


WasuincTon, Georce: Map of Mount Vernon, 1793. With an Intro- 
duction by Lawrence Martin (1932) $ .35 


George Washington’s own map of his farms at Mount Vernon, reproduced in 
facsimile, actual size. 


CATALOGUES AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Baker, C. H. Cottins: Catalogue of William Blake’s Drawings and 
Paintings in the Huntington Library (1938) $2.25 

The 24 reproductions include the illustrations of Milton’s Paradise Lost, Comus, 

and “On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity.” 

CutuBert, Norma B., Compiter: American Manuscript Collections 
in the Huntington Library for the History of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries (Huntington Library List No. 5) (1941) $1.50 


MacMittan, Doveatp, Compiter: Catalogue of the Larpent Plays in 
the Huntington Library (Huntington Library List No. 4) (1939) 
$4.25 
The Larpent collection contains a copy of almost every play submitted to the 
licenser for performance in Great Britain between 1737 and 1824; some 2500 
manuscripts are catalogued. 
Meap, Herman Ravpu, Compiter: [ncunabula in the Huntington Li- 
brary (Huntington Library List No. 3) (1937) $7.50 
The Library’s collection of incunabula includes examples of printing at 156 places 
and by 770 presses. 
Waters, Witxarp O., Compiter: Check List of American Laws, Char- 
ters, and Constitutions of the 17th and 18th Centuries in the Hunt- 
ington Library (Huntington Library List No. 1) (1936) $1.00 


Wricut, Lyte H., Compirer: Aids to Research in the Huntington 
Library (1940) $ .25 

A list of bibliographical aids and subject indexes to the Library’s collections. 

Wricut, Lyte H.: American Fiction, 1774-1850. A Contribution to- 
ward a Bibliography. Illustrated (1939) OUT OF PRINT 

A revised edition, with the addition of some 300 editions and 300 new titles, is 

in preparation. 

Wricnt, Lyte H., Compiter: Sporting Books in the Huntington Li- 
brary (Huntington Library Lists, No. 2) (1937) $1.25 


THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY: A JOURNAL 
FOR THE HISTORY AND INTERPRETATION OF 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


Issued in November, February, May, and August, at $5.00 a year by 
subscription ($5.20 in Canada; $5.40 foreign); single numbers are $1.50. 
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The Quarterly’s primary purpose is to provide a medium for the pub- 
lication of articles based on the researches of scholars at the Library, 
chiefly in the fields of English and American history and literature. It 
also prints letters and documents, of literary or historical importance, 
from the Library’s collections. A section of each number is devoted to 
the interests of the Friends of the Huntington Library. 

Eleven numbers of the Huntington Library Bulletin, predecessor 
of the Quarterly, were published between 1931 and 1937. They may 
be purchased at $10.00 the set or $1.25 for single numbers. 

A Table of Contents and Index for each volume of the Quarterly will 
be supplied to subscribers. 


The following bibliographical lists offprinted from the Huntington 
Library Bulletin are available: 


HuntinctTon Lisrary Cottections. Brief descriptions of the most im- 


portant materials, manuscript and printed, in the Library. 73 pages. 
25 cents 


INCUNABULA Mepica IN THE HuntiNcTON Liprary, compiled by Her- 
man Ralph Mead. 44 pages. 25 cents 


Cueck List or ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS BEFORE 1801 IN 


THE HunrTINGTON Lisrary, compiled by Anthony J. Gabler. 66 pages. 
25 cents 


AMERICAN IMPRINTS, 1648-1797 IN THE HUNTINGTON Liprary, supple- 
menting Evans’ AMERICAN BrsLiocraPHy, compiled by Willard O. 
Waters. 95 pages. 25 cents 


Loupon Papers (a) CoLontaL, 1756-58, by Stanley M. Pargellis; (b) 
FRENCH COLONIAL, 1742-53, by Norma B. Cuthbert. 10 pages. 10 cents 


Papers oF Francis Lirser, by Charles B. Robson. 20 pages. 10 cents 


Summary Report ON THE Hastincs Manuscripts, compiled by the 
staff of the Department of Manuscripts. 67 pages. 25 cents 


CaLiForNIA Books AND MANuscRIPTS IN THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY, by 
John C. Parish. 58 pages. 25 cents 


EXHIBITION CATALOGUES, GUIDES, AND HAND LISTS 


Baker, C. H. Cotxins: Catalogue of British Paintings in the Henry 
E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery. With an Introduction by 
Sir Charles Holmes. 50 full-page reproductions (1936) OUT OF PRINT 
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HANDBOOK OF THE ArT CoLLections. Illustrated. 75 cents 


HertricH, WituiaM: A Guide to the Desert Plant Collection in the 
Huntington Botanical Gardens, Illustrated. 25 cents 


Scuap, Rosert O.: Henry Edwards Huntington: The Founder and the 
Library. Illustrated. 25 cents 


Vistror’s Guive to the Library, Art Gallery, and Gardens. Illustrated. 
29 cents 


America IN Maps, 1503-1600. Illustrated. OUT OF PRINT 
Byron: 1788-1938. Illustrated. 10 cents 
CALIFORNIA FROM LEGENDARY ISLAND TO STATEHOOD. Illustrated. 10 cents 


Conquest oF THE Air. The Evolution of Aeronautics to 1883. Illus- 
trated. 10 cents 


Tue ConsTITUTION OF THE Unirtep States. Illustrated. 10 cents 
ConTEMPORARY Cartoons. Illustrated. 10 cents 

EnciisH E1GHTeeENTH-CenTury Arcuirecture. Illustrated. 10 cents 
Tue Eneuisu Novet. Illustrated. 10 cents 

Fine Books. Illustrated. our OF PRINT 

Grorce WASHINGTON, 1732-1932. 10 cents 

Great Booxs 1n Great Epirions. Illustrated. 25 cents 

LEARNING For LapiEs (1508-1895). Illustrated. 10 cents 

Lrecat Manuscripts AND Printep Books. Illustrated. 15 cents 

Los ANGELES: THE Transition Decapes, 1850-70. Illustrated. 10 cents 
Mark Twaw. Illustrated. 50 cents 

MepicaL KNowLeDGE IN Tupor ENGLAND. 15 cents 


Mexican IMPRINTS, 1544-1600, IN THE HuntTINGTON Liprary. Illus- 
trated. 25 cents 


Mexico IN THE SIXTEENTH CenTurY. Illustrated. 10 cents 

Rare NewsPAPERS AND THEIR PRECURSORS, 1515-1918. 10 cents 
ScleNcE AND THE New Wonrtp (1526-1800). Illustrated. 10 cents 
Tupor Drama. Illustrated. 10 cents 


WituiamM Brake’s Water-Cotor Drawincs oF Miton’s “PARADISE 
Lost.” Thirteen collotype illustrations. 50 cents 


Tue Work oF THE GRABHORN Press: Nores ON AN EXHIBITION. Illus- 
trated. 10 cents 


Tue Work or THE MERRYMOUNT Press AND Its FouNDER, DANIEL 
BerkeLey Upoike. Illustrated. 50 cents 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes contributed to The Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins. Prose quotations which exceed six lines in length should 
be single-spaced, without quotation marks and without indentation, 
unless the quotation begins a paragraph. Verse quotations of more than 
two lines in length should be single-spaced and centered. Footnotes 
should be numbered consecutively throughout the article and indicated 
in the text by superior figures. They should appear at the bottom of 
the page (or, if the writer prefers, all together at the end of the article), 
single-spaced, the first line indented, — by the superior figure. 

In matters of form the Quarterly follows the University of Chicago 
Manual of Style (10th ed.; 1937) and in spelling it follows the pre- 
ferred use in Webster’s Dictionary (2d ed., unabridged; 1937). 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i,” “w” 
for “vv,” etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be trans- 
literated,and long quotations in Latin,Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the 
title of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page num- 
bers. The title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: V. S. Clark, 
History of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 
38-43.] The title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should 
be inclosed in quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodi- 
cal. [Example: Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in 
Missouri,” Journal of Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the 
work is an edited one, the title should be followed by the editor’s 
name. [Example: Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of 
Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Bancroft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For 
a work lacking pagination, use the signature instead of page references: 
Sig. A3’. If a work cited is in a series, the name of the series, inclosed 
in quotation marks, followed by the serial number, if given, should 
precede the place of publication. [Example: C. R. Fish, The Civil Serv- 
ice and the Patronage (“Harvard Historical Studies,” XI; New York, 
1905), Pp: 102-3.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the number 


of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: A Manual 
of Style (8th ed.; Chicago, 1925).] 
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